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A Communist House Divided 
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• ^Europeans of a Common Faith Take Divergent Roads 

: By James M. Markham 
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AVv -Yorlc Tune* Service 

. :• PARIS — For a diminishing 
' and of Communist behevers in 
v A nrqpe, Mikhail S. Gorbachev —a 
^ -vr tyip prophet, a Russian Jeremi- 
out the promise of 
^tafaing a decaying system of 
But the scattered Commu- 
nal faithful oo longer share a single 
'.-a. of beliefs. 

On both rides of Europe's ideo- 
jgical divide, Communists still 
. " '• .hare a dogged faith in the future. 

." >jvhen confronted with the desolate 
... dialogue of repression and penury 
.. .. ' - N hal has flowed from the Bolshevik 

.. ? ■ .^evolution over seven decades, the 

' ^winced Commumst in Prague or' 
, 1 '• V.’aris countess that it will all be 
\’~ l ~:,‘tdeemcd by a happier to m orrow. 

European Communists cultivate 
‘ ‘ ■ ‘-D;'he comforting long view, the abQi- 
' ‘c.-%y to see the bewildering twists and 

: c jirns of history not as capricious 

' U ‘ :M? m iddles but as elements of a larger 
. ' ? md ultimately benevolent design. 

’ ■ p ~3e' - They win recall that 19th-centu- 
, : t y capftafism was a brutal affair, 

' ■* ■ Ni-'.v. .•undnng and enfranchising a few, 
~ > aplnHmg many others, ana that if 
” ‘i - -^ap forikm turned more benign this 
attury it was out erf the need to 
-is with Communism's aspi- 
. The capitalist West is often 


seen as rich and dynamic, but un- 
just and decadent, loo. 

But Mr. Gorbadiev would seem 
to mark the end of the conviction 
that Communism will triumph 
through cataclysmic upheavaL 
Rather, the historical race between 
capitalism and Communism has 

been given an open-ended exten- 


Communism Now: 
Hope and Dismay 
Second of three parts 
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sion; for many, the goal is nowhere 
as important as the route talcen. 

The routes have become con- 
foundingjy numerous. Correspon- 
dents erf The New York limes in- 
terviewed 20 Communists in 
Europe, East and West From the 
voices in the interviews, it is hard to 
tell what an Italian Communist, 
hardly distinguishable in ideology 
and impulses from a Scandinavian 
Social Democrat, has in common 
with an East German who warns 
that parliamentary democracy 
could lead to civil war. 

Innovators in countries like 
Hungary are trying to disentangle 
themselves from the dead weight of 
Stalinism and are flirting with po- 
litical pluralism, while in Rumania, 
ideologists sing the praises of a ca- 


pricious monarch-dictator. In Yu- 
goslavia, a disillusioned Slovenian 
Communist suggests that Sweden 
might as well be considered a Com- 
munist state, since “Communism” 
has virtually no meaning any more. 

The idea of distinctly national 
roads to “Communism” has been 
accentuated since Mr. Gorbachev 
took over as the Soviet leader in 
1985. There is no universally ac- 
cepted ideological canon anymore 
— although the young Karl Marx, 
and the Italian Antonio Gramsri 
are studied by Communists seeking 
democratic roots. 

So as Mr. Gorbachev borrows 
some dements of “bourgeois de- 
mocracy’' — market mechanisms 
and, at least in limited form, parlia- 
mentary representation — he 
would seem to be flirting with her- 
esy. Yet many of the Communists 
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interviewed said they thought he 
had taken a bold and k 


long overdue 
turn on the dialectical highway. 

This verdict is far from unani- 
mous. Hard-line Communists in 
East Germany or Romania see 
their positions threatened by the 
Gorbachev experiment. And ortho- 
dox Western European Commu- 
nists like Georges Marchais, the 
French party chief, do not want too 

See COMMUNISM, Page 6 



The Disaster Kills 
At Least 1,000 
In Central Asia 
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Rescuers removing bodies on Monday from the runs of Sharora, a village in Soviet Tadzhikistan that was devastated by an earthquake. 
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TakeshitaGets 
Bosh Invitation 


' WASHINGTON (AP) — 
; Prime Minister Nobam Take- 
[• - - shita of Japan has been invited 
-v to Washington to meet Presi- 
' " 'i. dent George Bush on Feb. 2, 
- the chief white House spokes- 

' - man said Monday. 

The spokesman said that 
‘ - Mr. Bush had made the invita- 

tion to demonstrate Us com- 
ailment to good U.S.-Japa- 


*1 


nese relations. Mr. Bush wQl 
travel to Japan later in Febru- 


T^c vCfe&ary to attend the funeral of 
; Emperor Hirohito. 

The White House also said 
Mr. Bush called Mikhail S. 
Gorbacbrv, among other for- 
ogn leaders, to express thanks 
fre congratulations. . 

. (HdotaJ article. Page 3.) 
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,-. 2r Prime Monster Ra^vGpAPS 
party appears to r^ain lost 


win 



‘ t . ground in elections. 

Fashion 


The 1989 French revolution 
f-hrings bade luxurious, light- 
-hearted clodws. Page 7. 

Buslmwa / Fliuuicn 

The rhafniw i t of William Col- 
^lifls PLC resigned after Rupert 
^Inrdoch’s takeover of the 
1 poNishing house. Page 9. 
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For the 49ers, a Super Bowl Superman 


By Thomas Boswell 

I Vashlngitm Peat Service 

MIAMI — A generation ago, 
London subways bore the graffiti 
“Clapton is God” as a sort of 
ultimate inarticulate tribute to 
that rock guitarist’s transcendent 
riffs. A generation before that, 
jazz buffs paid the same homage 
to Charlie Parker, muttering 
“Bud is God.” What cannot be 
described often gets deified. 

Now, it is Jerry Rice. After tire 
San Francisco 49m beat the Cin- 
damati Bengali, 20-16, in a heart- 
stopping Super Bowl on Sunday 
night, the hoalded wide receiver 
for the 49ers accepted his trophy 
as the game’s most valuable play- 
er, and a 49er fan' who had 
sneaked into the ceremony yelled, 
“RiceisGod!” 

fa -the one of the best finis h es 
to one of the. best Super Bowls, 
Rice was the best player. He had 
more yardage from sc rimma ge 
(220) than anyone other than the 
Washington Redskins’ Ricky 
Sanders (239) last year, while sav- 
ing his best work for the most 
critical times. 

“1 did OJL ... I was real 
lucky,” Rice said. “I don't talk a 
game. I just play it.” 

And bow. 

“Rice is not a normal h uman 
being.” said a 49er veteran, Ran- 


dy Cross. *Tm sorry, he’s just not 
" Schwar- 


In the movies, Arnold 
zenegger was made in a test tube 
as the perfect human being. But 
Jeny Rice is damn near it” 

The way Rice moves while a 
ball is in the air, gliding like a 
hawk on an air current and what 
he does after he grabs that ball, 
changing direction as suddenly as 
a snake in water, takes the breath 
from those who watch him and 
steals the heart from those who 
try to defend him. 



On another majestic solo, he 


kept from stepping out of bounds 
by an inch, then < 


Ed KcUc/Uk Auraaicd Fie* 

A sweet embrace for MVP trophy: Jerry Wee of the 49eis. 


The range of creative expres- 
sion in Rice’s performance went 
far beyond tire Super Bowl re- 
cords that be set with 11 catches 
for 215 yards in the 49ers’ last- 
minute victory over the Ben gals. 

Rice caught a pass entirely 


with one hand, never touching 
the ball with the other, as he 
tapped his feet in bounds. Not 
baa for a man who, six days ago, 
sprained bis ankle so badly that 
he was listed as “questionable" 
for this game. 


contorted his 

body and stretched his arm full- 
length to horde the ball over the 
goal-line flag for a touchdown. 
Not bad for a fellow the Bengals 
said they would intimidate. 

Rice caught passes in traffic, 
like a 27-yard er in the final min- 
ute to set up the winning score, 
and ran for the comers all alone 
for a touchdown that tied the 
game, IT-13. He sprinted up the 
sideline for 30 yards with, a de- 
fender in his lap. He grabbed 
passes when comerbacks laid off 
him in fear and wiaggpd the foot- 
ball over the middle when line- 
backers could not spin their 
heads fast enough to find him. He 
even ran a reverse to open the 
gome. 

_• Rices best caudt, however, and. 
his mosl,$ymbolic — the one that 
will be played forever on Nation- 
al Football Leag ue highlights — 
came on the 49m’ first play from 
scrimmage after Stanford Jen- 
nings' 93-yard kickoff return had 
given the Bengals a 13-6 lead. No 
team ever needed to announce its 
seriousness more urgently. So 
Rice went deep. 

With Lewis Billups, the Ben- 
gals defender on his hip. Rice 
shifted into his marvelous cruise 
control — the gear in which he 
seems to run as fast as anybody 
on the field, but with far more 
fluid grace and control. Who 
knows if Rice jumped too soon or 
whether he amply decided to 
show a couple erf hundred million 
people watching that gravity is 
not quite a universal law. 

BOiups and others returned to 
earth. Rice didn't. His fingertip 
catch for 31 yards lit the fire his 
teammates needed. It also gave 
See SUPER, Page 15 
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Sharora. Tadzhikistan 
Center of earthquake 
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East Germany Pledges 
To Cut 10,000 Troops 


By Robert J. McCartney 

Washington Past Service 

BONN — East Germany, fol- 
lowing up the Soviet Union's recent 
tead in announcing unilateral con- 
ventional forces cuts, said Monday 
that it would reduce its armed 
forces by 10,000 troops and trim 
military spending 10 percent by 
1990. 

The East German leader, Erich 
Honecker, who announced the 
planned cutbacks in a speech at a 
dinner in East Berlin honoring 
Prime Minister Ingvar Carlsson of 
Sweden, invited other European 
countries to view the measures as 
“an impulse worth reflecting on." 

A total of 600 tanks are to be 

eliminated, Mr. Honecker said, and 

one squadron of 50 combat aircraft 
is to be disbanded. 

like the Soviet conventional 
force reductions announced by 
Milt hail S. Gorbachev in Decem- 
ber, the cutbacks are “independent 
of negotiations,” and are designed 
to give East Germany’s military 


posture an “even more defensive 
character,'’ Mr. Honecker said. 

The announcement reflected an- 
other step in what is deady a con- 
certed effort by the Warsaw Pact to 
impress the West with disarma- 
ment measures. Western diplomats 
and policy analysts said. The cam- 
paign is intended in part to reduce 
support, especially in West Germa- 
ny, for modernizing short-range 
nuclear missiles. 

The announced cutback of 
10,000 troops represents a 6 per- 
cent reduction from what the Lon- 
don-based International Institute 
for Strategic Studies says is East 
Germany’s active armed forces to- 
tal of 172,000 personnel 

The cutback in tanks is 20 per- 
cent, from a force of 3,000 main 
battle tanks, according to figures 
based on official NATO estimates. 
The reduction is 14 percent from its 
air force of 350 combat aircraft, 
according to NATO figures. 

Mr. Honecker’ s announcement 


See TROOPS, Page 6 
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U.S. Court Puts Limits 
fen Affir mative Action 


U.S. Drought of 9 88 Stretching Into a New Year 
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__ Coiydft/tv Our Staff From Dispatches 

WASHINGTON — The Sa- 
‘ * 1 j prune Court, in a ruling Monday 

dial three dissenting justices called 
“a deliberate and giant step back- 
ward" for affirmative action, 
skarpiy limited the power of states 
sad cities to earmare public works 
contracts to minority-owned busi- 



could adopt programs that re- 
quired a percentage of construction 
contracts to be awarded to minor- 
ity businesses- . 

The decision was a major wow to 
municipalities trying to end dis- 
crimination in the construction 


business and will likely upset mi- 
l-aside programs 


,0*57* ' 
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a serious How to some 
affirmative action, the 
conn struck down a program in 
Richmond, Virginia, aimed at help- 
ing construction industry business- 
es owned by minorities. 

The court, in a 6*to-3 vote, ruled 
that the pbm was an unlawful form 
^ reverse difwwntu ttinn. 

In its ruling the court said cities 
Bost have specific evidence of ra- 
cial discrimination before they 


nority business set- 

across the country. Many of those 
plans, like the one from Richmond, 
have been enacted on a ^ genera l 

belief that there has been ebsenfiu- 
oation. .* . 

At least 32 states and more than 
160 local governments have sih* 
programs, according to a study by 
K ,r. Dumimc Fnipmn.se 


By William Robbins 

.Vpm- York rimes Service 

KANSAS CITY, Missouri — The 
drought of 1988 has reached mto 1989. 

And it has expanded into the country s 
most important wheat-growing .regions, 
where it has begun to ravage sections of 
this year’s crop. 

Grain specialists say they are especially 
worried by the spread of the drought mto 
areas that produce most of the country’s 
hard red winter wheat, the principal bread 
wheat: Kansas, southern Nebraska, Texas 
and eastern Colorado. Oklahoma is in the 


producing group, but its rainfall has been 
adequate. 

Winter wheal, planted in the fall lies 
dormant through the winter and matures in 
the spring. It accounts for about 75 percent 
of the country’s wheal crop, the bard red 
variety accounting for more than 70 per- 
cent of all winter wheat. 

Unfortunately, the experts say, the 
drought has struck hardest in Kansas, the 
biggest producer. The state normally grows 
about a third erf the hard red winter wheat 
and about 16 percent of all U.S. wheal. 

The situation is not hopeless, as Norton 
St romm en, the Agriculture Department’s 


chief meteorologist said recently. Gener- 
ous spring rains could still produce normal 
or near-normal crops in most areas. 

In addition, a good snow cover has fallen 
over the Northern Plains, several rains 
have fallen over the eastern com belt and 
the mountain snows in many parts of the 
West are deeper than usual. 

But other experts say it will take much 
more rhan that to relieve an aridity reach- 
ing deep into the subsoil and poring new 
risks for many farmers hurt by 1988 
drought losses. 

The U.S. wheat reserve is the lowest 
wire crop shortfalls led to the World Food 


Conference of 1974. That is causing re- 
newed concern among food experts al- 
ready uneasy about a dwindling supply of 
grain worldwide. 

Currently, wheal is the food crop in 
lightest supply, and Tor the second year in a 
row the world has used more grain than it 
has produced. World reserves, in percent- 
ages of normal use, have dropped to ihe 
lowest levels since 1973. Last year, the 
reserve dropped 30 million tons, to 115 
million; in 1987. it dropped by the saiw 
amount. . 

Reserve slocks in the United States, 

See DROUGHT, Page 6 


By Michael Dobbs 

il mhiHvtcn r.i»l Ss'vu, 
MOSCOW — The second major 
earthquake in two months hit the 
Soviet Union on Monday, burying 
several Central Asian villages in 
mud. Preliminary estimates by the 
Soviet press said at least 1 ,000 peo- 
ple had been killed. 

Initial reports suggested that the 
earthquake in the Central Asian 
republic of Tadzhikistan, near the 
border with Afghanistan, was not 
□early as powerful as the Dec. 7 
disaster in .Armenia. But it still 
caused serious destruction in re- 
mote mountain villages, some of 
which have been cut off from the 
outside world. 

A spokesman for the Tadzhiki- 
stan Foreign Minisirv said a mud 
slide had engulfed the villages of 
Sharora and Okulioio. in a zone 15 
to 30 kilometers 1 10 to 20 miles) 
south of the capital. Dushanbe, de- 
molishing at least 220 homes. There 
was little hope of finding survivors 
in either village. 

Tadzhikistan lies in the middle 
of a seistmcally active zone stretch- 
ing along the Soviet Union's south- 
ern borders. The earthquake, which 
measured seven points on the 12- 
point Soviet scale, struck at 5:02 
A.M. 

The U5. Geological Survey in 
Golden, Colorado, said the quake 
measured 6.0 on the Richter scale. 
Other survey offices put the magni- 
tude at 5.4 bn the Richter scale. A 
quake erf magnitude 6 on the Rich- 
ter scale can cause severe damage 
in populated areas. A quake of 
magnitude 7 is considered a major 
earthquake, capable of widespread, 
heavy damage. 

The disaster struck as recon- 
struction efforts were getting under 
way in the Armenian cities of Len- 
in ak an, Spilak and Kirovakan 
which were devastated by the De- 
cember quake. Nearly 25,000 bod- 
ies were recovered from buildings 
reduced to nibble by the Armenian 
earthquake. The actual death toll 
has been estimated at 50,000. 

In recent speeches, Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader, has 
died the Armenian disaster as one 
of several events, including the 
Chernobyl nuclear catastrophe and 
the war in Afghanistan, that have 
contributed to the country's grave 
economic problems. Nearly 5 per- 
cent of the annual Soviet budget 
has been set aside for reconstruc- 
tion. 

The official Tass press agency 
said that in Tadzhikistan, the vil- 
lage of Sharora had been practical- 
ly “razed to the ground by the ruth- 
less force of the natural calamity." 

The streets of the town were re- 
ported to have been buried beneath 
a 14-meter (45-foot) layer of earth 
left by a huge landslide. 

“Cries and wads ran be heard 
everywhere,” Tass said. “Some are 
bemoaning and burying their rela- 
tives and near ones, while ethos 
are trying to find the few survivors 
beneath the thick layer of sand and 
clay.” 

Radio Moscow said that, accord- 
ing to pr eliminar y reports, 1.415 
people had died. Tadzhikistan offi- 
cials in Moscow gave a similar fig- 
ure, while Tass said that at least 
1,000 had died. 

Unlike the Armenian earth- 
quake, which flattened high-rise 
apartment buildings constructed in 
the last 20 years, the new disaster 
appears to' have largely affected 
one-siory day bouses that are char- 
acteristic of rural Tadzhikistan. 
There appeared to be relatively lit- 
tle damage in large (owns, includ- 
ing Dushanbe. 

Tass said heavy excavators, bull- 
dozers and automatic cranes had 
been rushed to the devastated area 


See QUAKE, Page 6 
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Argentina Repels 
Army Base Raid 






■ ' Cnmpifoi fij- fjpr Staff From Dispatches 

BUENOS AIRES — Argentine 
.tioops recaptured most of a small 
military base seized by attackers 
‘just outside the city on Monday 
.and at least nine persons were 
.killed m heavy fighting, news re- 
qpons and officials said. 

: Il was the second outbreak of 
'violence at an Argentine Army 
Base in seven weeks. 
JBwaitaekeft, who were wearing 
.clffian clothes, distributed pam- 
phlets supporting conservative offi- 
cers who have led three previous 
military rebellions, a private news 
agency said. The pamphlets said 
the group had been formed, to 
“combat Mandst subversion within 
the government-" Story Page A 
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Legal Defense Education 
Many of these are likely to be af- 
fected by the decision, experts said 

^The ^igh court in recent yrars 
has upheld key affirmative action 
programs in other areas, although 
always by narrow margins and with 

no dear consensus on how to evalu- 
ate their lawfulness. 

The court’s ruling also iDnstrates 

trwoSwhich has 

Uk court to overturn sm* iffirmi- 

ore* 

black. Hispanic or OnaAal out- 

mem from S? 

country enjoys an absolute prefer- 
ence over other ritizens based sole- 
ly on their race.” 

3 “We think it obvious that writ a 
program is not narrowly tailored to 
Kty the effects of poor <hs- 

crirttination,’' she sam. 

The Richmond plan would re- 

See COURT, Pugs 6 


Salvador Dali Is Dead at 84 


77ic AxstKiaied Press 

FIGUERAS. Spain —Salvador Dali, 84, a 
neer of European Surrealism and for more 
half a century one of the best-known and most 
controversial figures in the international ait world, 
died Monday at a hospital here in his hometown, 

his doctor said. . 

“The of death was cardiac arrest brought 
on by his respiratory insufficiency and pnenmo- 
nia,” said Dr., Charles Ponsati. 

The painter lad been in poor beam and con- 
fined to a wheelchair since suffering severe tons 
in an electrical fire in his home in August 1984. 

A World Turned Inside Out 
By John Russell 

Sete York Times Service 

Dali will have a permanent place in the history 
of art. When still in his 20s, ami in competition 
with some of the most gifted artists of the day, be 
fwarig an inventive ana enduring contribution, to 
European Surrealism. 

Max Erast and Joan MirG, to name only two, 
were at the top of their form at the end of the 
1920s. But it was Salvador Dali, with his meticu- 
lous and persuasive visions of a world turned 
inside out, who brought home to the public at large 
the foil potential of Surrealism. 


More than anyone else, he made his audience 
believe that nonsense could make the best sense, 
and the most memorable sense, too. 

As he grew older, Dali became known to an even 
larger public as an inveurate irritant, a tease who 
never gave up teasing and a prankster who for 
dflftflHgfi rarely failed to make the headlines. 

He was a master of what was once called “the 
aristocratic pleasure of displeasing," and it was a 
pleasure of which he did not tire. With Luis Bufi- 
ud, he produced two Surrealist films, “Un Chien 
Andalou" (1929) and “L’Age d’Or” (1931), which 
will live forever in the history of outrage. 

Bat it was not in Dali's nature to play Gilbert to 
someone rise’s Sullivan, and in general he liked to 
woik on his own. So successfully did he do so that 
by the end of his life there was hardly a department 
of design he had not strayed into or a lucrative use 
for his name that he had not explored. This latter 
proclivity caused Andrfc Breton, ibe self-appointed 
leader of the Surrealist movement, to rearrange the 
letters of Salvador Dali so that they spelled “Avida 
Dollars.” 


Dali had the pleasure in his last years of seeing a 
Dali Museum opened in the town of Flgnem, in 



See DALI, Page 6 


Salvador Dali and his Torte-maiiteau montre," 
a watch gone soft like an overripe camembert. 
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Prague Cardinal and Activists 
Condemn Government Stand 


By Jackson Diehl 

ti-usAu^rm PiW Service 

PRAGUE — The Roman Cath- 
olic primate of Czechoslovakia and 
the human rights group Charter 77 
condemned on Monday what they 
said was a move by the government 
toward political confrontation, as 
the authorities reportedly prepared 
criminal charges against an opposi- 
tion leader. Vaclav Havel, and IS 
other activists. 

After a six-day wave of anti-gov- 
ernment protests in Prague, the 
strongest in this tightly controlled 
country since the Soviet invasion of 
1968, the Charter group and Cardi- 
nal Frantisdc Tomasek called in 
separate statements for a direct po- 
litical dialogue between the opposi- 
tion and Communist authorities. 

“The justified yearning of citi- 


zens to live in a free environment, 
something which has become a 
matter of course in the 20th centu- 
ry, cannot be stifled by crude vio- 
lence," the cardinal said in a letter 
to Prime Minister Ladidav Ada- 
mec. “I fear that by suppressing the 
dialogue between the citizens and 
the government, a confrontation is 
being provoked to the detriment of 
all of ns.” 

Charter activists said that five of 
16 persons arrested Jan. 1 6 during a 
protest in Weaceslas Square had 
been told that they would be 
charged with hooliganism, an of- 
fense carrying a prison sentence of 
up to two years. The five were re- 
leased on Sunday pending trial. 

A veteran Charter leader, Petr 
Uhl. said lawyers believed a similar 
charge would be brought against 
Mr. Havel, an internationally re- 


nowned playwright and essayist, 
and the 10 others still under arrest 
This would represent the most se- 
vere crackdown against Czechoslo- 
vak dissidents in a decade. 

At a press conference on Mon- 
day, Mr. Uhl said Mr. Havel was 
“the only writer of sig n i fic ance in 
j ail anywhere in Europe. 

He called for demonstrations 
outside Czechoslovak embassies in 
London, Paris, Warsaw and Bnda- 



Lone Woman at Top 
Speaks Out in Moscow 


By David Remnick 

Washington Past Service 

MOSCOW —The most pow- 
erful woman in the Soviet 
Union, Alexandra P. Biryu- 
kova. said Monday that the 
country's extremely high rate of 
abortion and lack of contracep- 
tives was “abnormal” and must 
be corrected. 

Mrs. Biryukova, who gave 
her first news conference for 
foreign journalists Monday, is a 
candidate, or nonvoting, mem- 
ber of the ruling Politburo, and 
is the only woman at that level 
of the leadership. 

As the head of Soviet light 
industry, Mrs. Biryukova, 59, 
focused on the government's ef- 
fort to increase the availability 
and quality of televisions, kitch- 
en appliances and other con- 
sumer goods. She said 300 en- 
terprises, including a 
“significant” number of mili- 
tary plants, were being shifted 
over to the production of con- 
sumer goods to ease the short- 
ages. 

But her straightforward com- 
ments on abortion and other 
social issues were the most 
striking. 

Mrs. Biryukova said that af- 
ter she read an artide in the 
latest issue of Moscow News 
about the gruesome experiences 
of women who were getting 
abortions at a Moscow hospital, 
riie called Health Ministry offi- 
cials to “find out which hospital 
it was and to find out who was 
guilty” 

The article in the weekly said 
nine out of every 10 first preg- 
nancies in the Soviet Union 
were aborted. Because of a lack 
of contraceptives, Soviet wom- 
en largely rely on abortions for 
birth control Many women 
have had four and five abor- 
tions, and one published report 
described a woman who had 
had 28 abortions. 

Turning to the scarcity of 
women in the Soviet leadership, 
Mrs. Biryukova said women 



Alexandra P. Biryukova 

who tried to combine home, 
family and work found that 
“it’s hard to do that at a high 
level" 

Politburo members, includ- 
ing the Soviet leader, Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, rarely speak of 
their personal lives, but Mrs. 
Biryukova admitted, “1 have no 
free time, working 12, 13, 14 
hours a day." 

In her leisure hours, she said, 
she skis in the winter and swims 
in the summer. 

‘'I have no maid at my 
house," she said. “My husband 
does all the housework." 

Asked about the a recent Po- 
litburo decision to continue 
b anning publication of works 
by the exiled novelist Alexander 
L Solzhenitsyn, Mrs. Bityukova 
said: “I haven't read much Sol- 
zhenitsyn myself, but I have 
read some. And I must say I 
didn’t like his work on an artis- 
tic level 

“I prefer beautiful language, 
beautiful philosophy, stories 
about nature,” she said. ‘Ter- 
sonally, I don’t like Solzheni- 
tsyn." 


against 

dent leader and other activists. 

In addition to Mr. Hsvd, a 
founder of Charter 77 whose 1 979 
trial and subsequent four-year im- 
prisonment prompted a major in- 
ternational outcry, authorities were 
bolding two of the group’s three 
spokesmen, Dana Nemcova and 
Sa« Vcnadza, as weU as Petr Flacak, 
a leader of another it 
group called the Czech 1 

All were arrested Jan. 16 on the 
second day of demonstrations orig- 
inally called to commemorate the 
death of Jan Palach, a student who 

immo latarf hirryy jf in WenceslaS 

Square 20 years ago this month to 
protest the Soviet-directed rollback 
of Czechoslovakia’s “Prague 
Spring” movement for change. 

After the police broke up the 
first two days of protest with tear 
gas and water cannon, thousands 
of students, workers and passers-by 
renewed the demonstrations each 
evening last week, chanting slogans 
Hke “Tdl the truth," “Free elec- 
tions,” “Gorbachev is washing," 
and “Bring back Dubcek,” the par- 
ty leader during the Prague Spnng. 

Last Wednesday, the police al- 
lowed the denxmkralion to rake 
place, bat on Thursday hundreds 
of officers attacked the crowd, pull- 
ing many people to the ground and 
beating them with riot sticks, ac- 
cording to witnesses. Fourteen per- 
sons were later reported injured, 
including three pooremen. 

Opposition campaigners and 
Western observers m Prague said 
the severe reaction by authorities, 
which has also included a hard-line 
media campaign accusing NATO 
powers of orchestrating the pro- 
tests, may reflect a batik for power 
within the Communist leadership. 

Buffeted by strong pressures to 
liberalize the highly orthodox sys- 
tem imposed on the country after 
1968, the Politburo under the party 
chief, Milos Jakes, has wavered for 
months between grudging accep- 
tance of change and In 

the fomj of crackdowns on the rap- 
idly growing opposition. 

In its statement on Monday, 
Charter 77 m*itmihn>rf that “the 
brutality of the security forces not 
only is totally unjustified but is also 
intentional.” 

The group demanded that the 
Prague police chief, the interior 
minister and other officials respon- 
sble for the crackdown be removed 
from their posts. It renewed a 
standing offer to open political 
talks with the authorities, propos- 
ing a broadcast debate like that 
recently staged in Poland. 

In addition to releasing those 
still detained, it said, authorities 
should end “lying in the media” 
and accept the legalization of inde- 
pendent groups and journals as has 
been done in Hungary and Poland. 
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16 DIE IN CAIRO BUILDING COLLAPSE — A rescue worker carrying the body of a new- 
boni child on Monday from the rubble of an apartment boose that collapsed in Cairo. Rescuers 
puBed 16 bodies from the wreckage and said that at least fom- others were bettered stfll buried. 

Rabin Unyielding on Tactics 

Israel Defense Chief Seeks End to Uprising ’Euphoria’ 




Miami Police Shoot a Sniper 
But Violence Is Under Control 


The Associated Pros 

MIAMI — A police officer shot 
a black sniper in a neighborhood 
where racial disturbances erupted 
last week, but authorities said 
Monday that they doubted there 
would be a recurrence of the vio- 
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lence that left one dead and stores 
looted and burned. 

“It's under control" a police 
spokesman said a few hours after 
the shooting on Sunday in the lib- 
erty Gty section. “It’s all quiet.” 

The wounded man, David Ford, 
20, was reported in stable but not 
critical condition at Jackson Me- 
morial Hospital. No charges were 
filed against Mr. Ford pending an 
investigation, the police said. 

A police spokesman said the 
man fired at two policemen who 
had been called to assist firemen. 
One of the policemen returned the 
gunfire, bitting the sniper, the po- 
lice said. 

The shooting came near the end 
of a quiet day ra which the city was 
host to the National Football 
League championship game, the 
Super BowL 

The police put on shows of force 
in the black neighborhoods of lib- 
erty City and Overtown, where the 
shooting last week of a black mo- 
torcyclist set of f three days of street 
disturbances. 

The unrest left one man dead 
and 11 wounded by gunshots. Thir- 
teen buildings were burned and 
others looted, and 372 people were 
arrested, authorities said. 

■ 22 Skin in Los Angeles 

At least 22 persons were slain in 
Los Angeles over the weekend. 
United Press International report- 


ed. Two were shot and killed in 
battles between two gangs that 
spread across a suburban neighbor- 
hood and left right wounded, the 
police said. 

In the most recent slaying, a 
group of “Crips” gang members 
drove imo a “Bloods” gang neigh- 
borhood in Pomona, a suburb rtf 
Los Angeles, on Sunday, where 
they opened fire. The shooting left 
two persons wounded, one critical- 
ly, the police said. 

The roving gang members then 
opened fire on people on two other 
nearby streets, lotting one person 
and wounding three: 

The shootings were apparently a 
continuation of gang warfare in the 
area that began Saturday when one 
man was kilted and three wounded, 
the police said. 

When the police found the gun- 
men, they flea cm foot, abandoning 
at least two rifles, including an AK- 
47. 


By Joel Brinkley 

Mew York Times Service 

TEL AVIV — Defense Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin seems unyielding at 
the center of a national storm 
caused by his new directive that 
permits soldiers to use harsher tac- 
tics in the suppression of the Pales- 
tinian uprising in the occupied ter- 
ritories. 

In an interview, he insisted that 
his directive allowing soldiers, un- 
der certain circumstances, to shoot 
plastic ballets at any Palestinian 
who is observed throwing a stone, 
putting up a roadblock or burning 
a tire was intended to “bring down 
the level of euphoria” among Pales- 
tinians celebrating the recent polit- 
ical successes of the Palestine lib- 
eration Organization. 

The new orders have aroused a 
broad debate in IsraeL The main 
artide in the Td Ariv daily Haaretz 
was similar to those in other pa- 
pers. Its headline said, “Fear in the 
Armyof an Escalation in the Terri- 
tories in the Wake of Widened Fir- 
ing Authorization." 

Of that idea, Mr. Rabin shook 
his head and said: “Wefll see. I'm 
not sure that’s right It depends on 
the level of violence.” 

No matter, he insisted, “Whoev- 
er interferes with the law and order 
and freedom of movement and 
does not stop it after a wanting” 
can now be shot with a plastic bul- 
let from what the army says is a 
nonlethal range. 

More than 30 Palestinians have 
been shot and killed by Israeli sol- 
diers in the last month, 18 of them 
in the last 10 days. In many cases, 
indadmg one on Saturday, doctors 
extracted plastic bullets from the 
bodies. 

The upsurge in casualties — at 
least 335 Palestinians have now 
been killed since the uprising began 
in December 1987 — and the new 
firing orders have cansed an uproar 
in Israel even though most Israelis 
were seemingly inured to deaths 
and violence in the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip long ago. 

When Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir visited troops on duty in 
the West Bank ritv of Nablus last 


week, he was taken aback by the 
open and em otional com plain ts of 
the young soldiers. 

Mr. Shamir listened quietly as a 
soldier told him: “Every day, I am 
forced to beat Arabs and to violate 
die law of the army in order to 
achieve a certain amount of deter- 
rence and fear. I live with a sense 
that there’s no control over the situ- 
ation." 

A paratrooper, considered 
among the army's elite farces, said: 
prime minister, in order to 


The new orders 
on the use of plastic 
and rubber 
bullets have aroused 
a broad debate in 
IsraeL 


achieve order in the casbah, I have 
to act brutally toward people free 
of crime, too. I fed humiliated by 
this behavior. The situation has be- 
come a catastrophe. It’s breaking 
us and strength e nin g the Arabs.” 
The defease minister, to those 
and similar complaints, at first 
said, “1 tdl you quite frankly, Fm 
proud that many of the Israeli sol- 
diers fed this sense of unpleasant- 
ness when they have to cope with 
this problem, and I am also proud 
that regardless erf that, they arc 
their job with dedication, ca- 
ity and effectiveness.” 

The Sunday morning cabinet 
meeting broke into angry argument 
when Energy Minister Moshe Sha- 
hal insistedthat the new Bring or- 
ders were illegal But the attorney 
general's office said the orders had 
been examined and found to be 


On Sunday night, Israeli televi- 
sion repotted that senior army offi- 
cers were insisting that the army re- 
examine the recent decision to use a 
new form of bullet — a marble size 
seed ball with a thin, one-cighth- 
inch hard robber coating. These 


said. 

fk^^foot ^abm idc^^ Seoul Industrialist Visits Pyongyang 


So many people want AK-47 ri- 
fles si m i l a r to the ant Patrick 
Purdy used in the schoolyard kill- 
ings in Stockton, California, last 
week that a gun dealer, Dick Bush, 
said be could not keep up with the 
demand. United Press Internation- 
al reported from Castro Valley, 
California. 

“Fm all out,” said Mr. Bush, 
owner of Combat Anns. 
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Agate* Fnince-Prmc 

TOKYO — Chung Jn Yong, 
founder of South Korea's giant 
Hyundai industrial group, flew to 
Pyongyang from Beijing on Mon- 
day on an unprecedented visit to 
North Korea by a South Korean 
business leader. 

Mr. Chung, 73. said he hoped to 
discuss joint ventures and coopera- 
tion in North Korea's economic 
development, including a tourism 
project at the scenic Diamond 
Mountain north of the DemiKta- 
rized Zone, which divides the Kore- 
an Peninsula. 

He said he was invited to Pyong- 
yang by a former North Korean 


foreign minister, Ho Dam, current- 
ly a member of the ruling Politburo 
and chairman of the reunification 
committee, an umbrella North Ko- 
rean organization. 

Mr. Chung said in Seoul before 
leaving Saturday for Beijing via To- 
kyo that he planned to meet Presi- 
dent Kim D Sung erf North Korea 
during his 16-day visit 

The South Korean government 
said it had authorized me visit un- 
der its new nonconf routaiional po- 
licy to seek contacts and coopera- 
tion with the North. 

North Korea, which has denied 
South Korean claims that trade 
was beginning between the two Ko- 
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reas, seamed to play down econom- 
ic aspects of Mr. Chung's visit, ana- 
lysts in Tokyo said. 

■ Moecow-Seool Trade 

A senior Soviet trade official sad 
Monday that the Soviet Union and 
South Korea are to exchange trade 
offices in March, but will not nec- 
essarily open full diplomatic rela- 
tions, Reuters reported from Seoul 

V ladimir Golanov, vice chair- 
man of the Soviet Chamber of 
Commerce and Industries, said 
Moscow’s office in Seoul would 
have consular responsibilities- He 
said the exchange of trade offices 
would bdp bilateral commerce. 

“Our trade office in Seoul will 
also awawie consulate functions 
and issue visas to businessmen, but 
this does not necessarily mean any 
establishment of government-level 
relations in the near future," Mr, 
Golanov said. 

Mr. Golanov was to leave Tues- 
day after three days of talks with 
officials of the state-run Korea 
Trade Promotion Coip. 

Company officials quoted die 
company’s head, Lee Sun Ki, as 
telling Mr. Golanov that South Ko- 
rea also hoped its mission in Mos- 
cow would be allowed to perform 
similar consular duties.- 
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China to Launch U.S.-Built 


'BEIJING (AF) — r A H( 
contract on Monday to tamefe a US.- 
Chinese rocket. .The launch of AriaSat I, the first 
be orbited by China, is schednted for ApriLl. 

“This made* ChpJft feat sttm.bi the international 
said Terry Seddoa, chief examtute of Asia Satellite T< 

Co, which signed the (feat ififc the state-owned i 
Industrial Cotp. . . • 

The United States agreed in December to allowOrinato 
built commumcatiau sateUkes.-aftet Be$sg pror’-' J J 
neither SteaL UJ5. satellite technology nor uaderc 
Iqimf^n ri g t-flTTl pftrc’” Singe- 1970, wnenit began 
China had/? ta iiuchinff and tint fgihnq/ 

Salvador Rebels Offer to Back 

SAN SALVADOR (WF) —fa a m^or strategic 
rebels have offered to support 4htir political allies in 
dons and respect the poll results, in exchange foraax- 
ment in the voting and security and procedural “ 
government 

A source dose to the iebc^Faiabundo Marti 
Front said that by reversing a mne-year-cid stance 
guerrillas were making tbar “bottom lice" offer. 

The 12-point proposal , carried to the government 
signed by ave guerrflU commanders, also 
sharing which was a sticking point in past negotiations 
menL The proposal calls for the government to oversee 






KABUL, Afghanistan (AF) —The Soviet military 
of food to Kabul mi Monday to ease shortages that it b 
by traders and inefficiency by Afghan officials. 11 
guerrillas reported heavy fitting in northenL^ghi 
border and said they had shot down three aircraft 
The food shortages have eased smee tbe Soviet 
emergency airlift on Friday. Lines for bread, which 
forming early in the day and stretched for blocks. 1 
disappeared in some parts of Kabul At the at 
iminaited hundreds of of flour from Ilyushin 
"Die local authorities did not give out the orders in 
needed to gel food supplies," said Major General 
member of tire Soviet military command. He accused 
refusing to sell food in order to raise prices^ - 
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bullets, supposedly nondeadty Eke 
the plastic ones, arc censing too 
many serious wounds and deaths, 
Israeli televirion quoted the offi- 
cers as saying. 

The rules of engagement for the 
new rubber bullets arc the same as 
those for tire plastic rounds, de- 
fense officials said. They must be 
fired from a safe range — 75metcn 
lor tbe plastic ballets, less distance 
for the robber-coated rounds — 
only against Palestinians caught 
preparing^ or canying out wane 

Before firing, - the soldier must 
order the Palestinian to stop what 
he is doing, Lhen fire a wanting shot 
into the air. Only if the Palestinian 
does not put down his rock, stop 
building hisroadblock or step away 
from the tire he is banting and 
submit to arrest can the sddrcr fire 
at him, aiming at the legs. 

Mr. Rabin insists that the recent 
upturn in violence was a result of 
the reopeniM of schools in mid- 
November. Congregations of stu- 
dents have been drawn into rioting, 
he and others said. On Friday, the 
military authorities in tbe occupied 
territories dosed all schools. 

Although Mr. Rabin is being at- 
tacked for a heavy-handed ap- 
proach, he also floated a peace ini- 
tiative last week. Its centerpiece 
was a call for elections in the terri- 
tories. Palestinian representatives 
would be selected who would (hen 
negotiate the territories' future. 

Almost immediately, Mr. Ra- 
bin’s plan was dismissed by Pales- 
tinians and by rightist Israelis. 
Even politicians on tire left, Mr. 
Rabin's Labor Party allies, said 
they saw little chance that the idea 
would be carried cut 

The Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation chairman, Yasser Arafat, re- 
jected the Rabin proposal on Sun- 
day. Speaking in Baghdad, at a 
meeting erf Palestinian leaders in- 
volved with the uprising, he said: 
“It isn’t worth the trouble to reply 
to these proposals, which have been 
rejected even by Palestinian chil- 
dren. It is a new attempt to get mil 
of the bottleneck in which Israe 
has found itself.” 


Athens Prosecutor Killed 

ATHENS (Reuters) —Gunmen shot to death a Grc^pdtfi^roiecQ- 
tor as he left his home in central Athens cm Monday, thepo&etei^Tsro 
other prosecutors were seriously wounded by leftist g^ernlln eatiky tiris 

rrirtnth ’ / - ■ 

The two gunmen pulled up on a motorcycle at die hometrfAeiSnpRnie 
Court deputy prosecutor, Anastarios Venarthos, and ritotlfettfiVWimei 
He died later at the hospital the police said. ■ H’Xr-' 1 

An extreme left urban guerrilla groom, November t7iidriiSE^i»e^jidH8(- 
brttity for shooting and seriously wounding two public prajeeatotitearte 
this month! The November 17 group said in a letter nm wasjtft itthc 
scene of the second shooting that it carried oat the< 
judkaaiy was partly to Name for the current f 


Damian Nomination Gains in 

WASHINGTON (AP) — The Senate Governmental Af 
tee approved the nomination of Richard G, Dfsajanjcm.lfittby lobe 

- -- - T> L’. aaoni. Cam. 



British Airways Acknowledges Laps? 


LONDON (AF) — British Airways acnipwuxuea a 

after a passengers Savage was pot on the wrong fHgnt last 
the airline had acted to prevent it from happening again. M 

A key part of airline security is the rule that baggage shouHnpOf 
loaded unless the owner is traveling on the same plane- T ' e regulation^ 
believed to reduce greatly die chances of homh^m nrrfiner fisgmgclBlff 
ravdmg from Brussels to London on Wednesday 
his luggage had been put on an enrKer ffigh^ A Hnfej 1 
woman said Sunday that the modem had^eaverifcs- 
in security and deady should not have hajpenod,*® 6 


A 

the aid ine 
Airways 
“It was a 


Portuguese train drivers mot on strike on Monday, halting rail seiwxs 
throughout the country. . . fRaut/sj 


WEATHER 





it George Bush’s budget director, paving the wayfqr&SiSeiase 
vote on Wednesday. 

Tbe committee voted, 9 to 0 Jar Mr. Dannan to be.dfrettrir of die 
White Houses Office of Management and Budget Senator kbn Glean. 
Democrat of Ohio, the committee's duunnan, mid bcJmmot notboig 
that would prevent the Senate GromconfiBnmgMc. Dannan, 45, afotnnr 
investment banker, deputy Treasury secretary and White House «da. . 

Mr. Dannan refused toprovidosptaaficafonn^tori^ hqw tbedtfett 
would be reduced in the fisol 1990 budget tftiitlifr. Bush plans topracal 
to Congress on Feb_ 9. '“I have what amexmts to m extremely tong 
laundry list of possibilities,” Mr.. Dannan said. “Almost everything ea 
the laundry list is unattractive to some constitutency.” 


U.S. Killer Now Tied to 22Morfe t 

STARKE, Florida (UPI)— Ted Bundy, amass murderer wrafoedto 
die in the electric chair on Tuesday meaning, confessed jhning lhe 
weekend to as many as 22 murders, in dn d in g two in Idaho m wtehK 
had not previously been a suspect. ' 

Mr. Bundy was described as “subdued" Monday as bis amxueysHo* 
an application for a stay of execution with Justice Anthony Kennedy's! 
the U.S. Supreme Court The Supreme Court denied a previous i®pekl. 
from Mr. Bandy last week. ~ :r . 

Mr. Bundy, a suspect in dozens of sex killings, confessed Satmday s® 
Sunday to 10 murders nr Washington state, eight in Utah, two in Idaho, 
and one each in Oregon and Colorado. Until Friday night, Mr. BuMy 
had insisted he was not guilty of any murders. Mr. Bundy is schettafcdto 
be executed Tuesday for the 1978 murder of Kimberly Diane LeacfcrUi 
of Lake City. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 
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Argentina 

Fi^itsOff 

Rebellion 

At Least 9 Killed 
In RmdonBdse 


BUENOS AIRES —Aimed at- 
tackers seized a small nriliiary base 
outside the Argentine capital on 
Monday and at least nine persons 
were tailed in heavy fightmo before 
troops recaptured n»stof the facil- 
ity. news reports and official* said. 

An official statement said four 
. saldfers were idOed, while the offi. 
-*al Telam news agency said two 
policemen and three insurg e nts 
also died. 

The attackers, who were wearing 
civilian dothes, distributed pam- 
phlets supporting conservative offi- 
cers who have led three previous 
military rebellions, the private 
news agency Diario y Notions said. 

The group, estimated by police 
at 50 and including several women, 
smash ed through the main ga^ jq 
a stolen truck soon after dawn and 
lobbed grenades at buildings where 
soldiers slept, news agencies re- 
ported. 

Government fiances quickly sur- 
rounded the La Tablada base, 12 
miles (20 kilometers) northwest of 
the capital, where the 3d Mecha- 
nized Infantry Regiment is based. 

Pamphlets scattered by the 
group said they belonged to a 
movement calling itself the New 
Argentine Army that supported the 
leaders of thrice failed army rebel- 
lious over the past two years, the 
s/aidcs said. Named as leader of 
the force was former Lieutenant 
Colonel Aldo Rico, who led short- 
lived army uprisings in April 1987 
and January 1988. He is now in 
prison. 

. The pamphlets said the group 
had been fanned to “combat Marx- 
ist subversion within the govern- 
ment” and was a gains t “the Radi- 
cal campaign to destroy the army.” 

Other pamphlets read “Long - 
Live Ricor* and “Long live Semef- 
dm!” news reports said. Colonel 
Mohamed Ala Sdnddin led a four-, 
day up rising in December. He also 
ism prison. .. 

The Ministry of Defense, antici- 
pating a posnble fourth military 
insurrection against the govern- 
ment in the past 21 months, bol- 
twcred defenses at Government 
House and the official residence of 
President Raul Atfonsfn, reports 
said. 

Soldiers in combat, dress re- 
placed the normal ceremonial 
guard outside tire Casa Rdsada 
government house, where Mr. Al- 
fonsin Was meeting with cabinet 
ministers. 

.■Moaday'sdistBrbMrccrmttked-! 
the Mxond outbreak oTviokace at 
an Argentine Army base in seven ' 

weeks. •. 

In early December, a group of 
500 soldiers, mostly Falkland* war 
veterans, staged a fourday rebd- 
'4ion. demanding changes m the 
-Unny high command, the end of 
proceedings against officers ac- 
cused of human rights abuses un- 
der the 1976-83 dictatorship, the 
release of those serving prison 
toms for such abuses and im- 
proved pay and conditions within 
the armed forces. 

The rebels, led by Colonel San- 
ddni/tfarrcndered unamtHtionally, 
according to Mr. Alfoosin. Withm 
weeks, however, the army com- 
mander, Jos6 Dante Caridi, had 
resigned and pay rises were award- 
ed to miKtaiy personnel. 

In Mondays attack, about 100 
conscripts, many barefoot and in 
tirer underclothes, dashed to safety 
under the protective fire of a light 
rank Marksmen armed with auto- 
matic rifles were scattered around 
the grounds while snipers took up 
position on rooftops near buildings 
seized by the attackers. 

- . Fighting intensified after noon 
as troops supported by mortar fire 
7V1 armored cars moved against 
use rebels. 

Two apparently lifeless bodies 
lay in open ground as bullets whis- 
tled overhead. One young soldier 
died while medics tried to revive 

him-. 

“It’s like a full-scale battle. 
They're giving it aO they've got,” a 
witness said. Wrecked cars, gre- 
nade craters and charred, smolder- 
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Political Appointee Expected 
For State Department Post 


V '.V N - •.% 


Seoo AndkaliiiUTbe Aaockml fan 

i : an East Room ceremony at the White House Monday, President Bush, backed us by Dan Quayle, addresses new staffers. At left are 
Stephen Stnddert, assistant for special activities and initiatives, and Frederick McCh e, assistant to the president for legislative affairs. 


By Elaine Sriolino 

.Vnr York Tuna Service 

WASHINGTON —Secretary of 
State-designate James A Baker 3d 
will name Robert M. Kimmett, a 
W ashin gton lawyer who directed 
the search for President George 
Bush's running male, as undersec- 
retary of state for political affairs, 

according to Bush adminis tration 
officials. 

The appointment is unusual be- 
cause the coveted post is tradition- 
ally given to a career Foreign Ser- 
vice officer. Mr. Kimmett will be 
the first person who is not a career 
Foreign Service officer to hold the 
post in 19 years. 

Tire post, currently hdd by Mi- 
chael H. Armacost, is widely con- 
sidered the No. 3 job at the State 
Department. 

But advisers to Mr. Baker have 


Robert D. Homues, an investment transition team have remained si- 
banker with Goldman Inter- lent about all State Department op- 
national, is under consideration for pointmenis, despite growing impa- 
the post of undersecretary of state tience among career Foreign 
br economic affairs. Service officers. 

Mr. Hormats, who served invar- The leading contender for the 
iotupostsin the Nixon, Ford, Car- job of assistant secretary of state 
ter and Reagan administrations, for East Asian affairs is James Lit- 
was assistant secretary of state for ley, a friend of Mr. Bush who re- 
economic and business affairs in cently left the post of ambassador 


1981 and 1982. 

Mr. Baker and members of his 


u> South Korea to join the Bush 
transition team. 


Temporary Custodians 
Wield Power in Capital 


By Robert Pear 

iVw York Times Service 
WASHINGTON — In the hia- 


Bush Greets New Staff With a Pep Talk 


argued that the departure from tra- * w . “ “““T 

diuon is not important because the 

No. 2 job, deputyseerctaxy of state, c^™ucm of President George 
which is for a ^ s nomo^ mdkyd of ficu^ 

political appafatee, wQl be held by and career civil servante have the 
Lawren<?T^lebiirger, who legal authority to run the show at 
served in the Foreign Service for 27 many gpwmment agency 


er members of the Reagan cabinet 
not chosen to continue in the Bush 
administration. 

Each presidential transition is a 
liule different. The hasty departure 
or Reagan appointees puts pressure 
on the Senate to move quickly in 
confirming the Bush nominees. 

Dennis E. Whitfield, the acting 


imp ugn oy ov staff From Dtspatcha Quayle in an East Room ceremony 
WASHINGTON — With an ad- where Mr. Bush reaffirmed the pn- 


Gorbachev, the Soviet leader, who On Tuesday, Mr. Bush will meet 


years before leaving Bovemmem a These temporary custodians of secretary of labor, said this ar- 
few years ago. power, little known m Washington rangement “assures that you have 

Mr. Baker is expected to an- ^ anywhere else, haw inherited someone with legal authority to 
□ounce the appointment of Mr. pcrqujsrtes like chauneur-dnven sign documents until the new secre- 
Kimmett and mother senior offi- bn»rajm« to which they would not i s confinned.” 


m onition about ethics and grati- on ties for his aHmi n igt ra Kon latory mewaig e last week. 


sen the new president a congrats- with members of Congress to dis- ^nic after be is confinned by tire nonna ^y he entitled. 


tude to their families, Presideni Aides said Mr. Rnsh would lean On an 
George Bosh welcomed the top heavily on symbolic events in his the new 
members of his new staff Monday first days in nffira, among abortion 
to “a tre m endous opportunity to signing an executive order cm ethics telephon 
make life better for people in tins and creating a bipartisan panel to Office, t< 


lory message last week. cuss deficit reduction and the fed- 

On another subject, at midday eral budget. Two senior aides ad- 
e new presideni spoke to anti- dressed those issues on television 
ration demonstrators in a special news prog r ams on Sunday, 
lephone hookup from the Oval Interviewed Sunday on the CBS 

4i.«. l. -•» j vt lit- r^i vi..: « 


it retraction ana tne tea- Senate, probably this week. ’ They took charge when most of 

± Two senior aides ad- Mr. Baker has not filled most of former President Rraudd Reagan is 
tose issues on television ^ senior positions at tire State cabinet resigned on Friday and will 
rams on Sunday. Departmmt because be did not ^ 00 confirms 

wed Sunday on the CBS warn his confirmation h** rings to pernument replacements, 
cram “Face the Nation," be complicated bv the Site's appomiees, like Brent 

: House chief of staff, opinionsof bis appointments, aides Scowcroft. the national security ad- 
Sununu, said that Mr. .{o MTiaker sm<L viser, did not require iSenatc ioonfir- 

take sums over the next Mr. Kimmat, 41, a lawyer with “noon ud took OffiM with Mr. 
to outline his priorities the prominent Washington firm of Bush on Fnd^. But otiwis, mdud- 
ostrate “that a conserva- sidley & Austin, is one of Mr. Bak- “6 cabinet officers, must wait lot 
lent can be compassion- a> s most trusted advisers and has theSenate s advice and consent. 

served since the presidential elec The acting agency heads may 
umu promised that Mr. non in November as a member of scrv . e ‘°f s £ ver “. w 
a is to address a joint his small transition t«»m. wedcs. So far, they have °ot re- 

Congress on Feb. 9, will Mr. Kimmett served in several ™micticms tom the Ware 

osals capable of cutting posts in the Reagan administra- 

cits without reneging on non, fncTiiriinp general co unsel un- mit ^ ati y es “Jr® cnf ^‘ But m 8 
of no new taxes. der Mr. Baker at the Treasury De- P 

oWem with the budget is partment and executive secretary 

ictic,” he said. “It’s poh- and general counsel at the National *5®^° 81 nDoa n f^ a ^’ 

Sec^eLnL' 


country. propose 

“The long hours and hard woak lawsgove 
that is associated with the White rials and 
House is well known.” Mr. Bush Aides < 


telling than he shared their News 


propose strengthening of ethics concern about “our American trag- 
laws governing administration offi- edy, abortion on demand.” 


of Congress. 


News program “Face the Nation," 
tire white House chief of staff, 
John H. Sununu, said that Mr. 


: reiterated his support of a Bosh will take steps over the next 


hours can result in a country 
mote o p portu n ity for alL" 


Before an audience of husbands, Reagan 


s that Mr. 
ethical lar 


wives and children, some 65 mem- 


ay year, every day, are bearing 
your message and taking it to 
heart," Mr. Bush told the demen- 


ti ve president 
ate.^ 


bers of the White House staff were tional security affairs, including a 
sworn in by Vice President Dan possible response to Mikhail S. 


Mr. Bush will also focus oo nat- stra tires, who were preps 
mal security affairs, inch ding a test march. Earlier, Mr. < 
tssible response to Mikhail S. with the demonstrators. 


McFarlane Supports Bush on Iran 

Says Vice President Urged an End to Arms Shipments 


compassion- 


By Philip Shenozi 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — George 
Bush advised President Ronald 
Reagan at White House meet- 
ings m December 1985 and in the 
spring of 1986 to end TJ.S. arms 
shipments to Iran, according to 
Mr. Reagan's former national sc- 
curity adviser. 

The former official, Robert G 
McFarlane, said in an interview 
Sunday that although Vice Presi- 
dent Busfa jmdy. ex p ress e d an 
opinion at such meetings, he sup- 
ported Mr. McFariane in urging 



- “I was struck that he had in- 
tervened,” said Mr. McFarlane, 
expanding on comments that ap- 

"That seemed 
a Stile bit unusual to me, and I 
was pleased that he had.” 

Mr. Bush’s opposition to the 
arms shipments was expressed in 
few -words and with no dear 
emotion, Ml McFariane said. 

The new president’s role in the 
affair has remained undear, al- 
though Mr. Bush has insisted 
that he expressed "certain reser- 
vations” mx»t the shipments in 
private conversations with Mr. 
Reagan. 

Mr. McFariane’s sta t emen t s 
Sunday are not supported by the 
reports of congresoooal investi- 
gators and others who have stud- 
ied the Iran-contra affair, indud- 


Whatever the vice president's 
reservations, the shipment of 
US. weapons and spare parts to 
Iran continued into the fall of 
1986. 

There is some doubt whether 
Mr. Bush attended the Decem- 
ber meeting. Although Mr. 
McFariane raid the vice presi- 
dent was at the session, others 
have indicated he was noL 

Mr. McFariane, who tried to 
c ommit suicide after his role in 
the Iran-comra affair became 
known, is awaiting sentencing 
for pleading guilty to federm 
charges of witiuiaUfing informa- 
tion from Congress about the 
shipments. 

At tire White House meetings 
in 1985 and 1986, Mr. McFar- 
iane briefed Mr. Reagan and 
other officials an die results of 
negotiations involving attempts 
to provide arms to Iran in ex- 
change for the release of US. 


it to Mr. Sununu promised that Mr. 
&aon- gush, who is to address a joint 
a pro- session of Congress on Feb- 9, will 
lemet offer proposals capable of cutting 
future deficits without reneging on 
his pledge of no new taxes. 

^"■1 “The problem with the budget is 
not arithmetic,” he said. “It's pofi- 

I tics.” 

In one of several symbolic 
moves. Mr. Bush's first meeting 
Monday was a private breakfast 
$ with Mr. Quayle. 

He was to visit Mr. Quayle later 
rtfs at the vice president’s office in the 
Old Executive Office Building. 
Both meetmgs are designed to un- 
°* derecore that Mr. Quayle will play 

a significant role. 

k® Mr. Bush has asked Mr. Quayle 
7** to visit Mexico, Venezuela and El 

. Salvador later in the month. 

“Bush is^ very determined both in 

reality and symbolically to show 
that Quayle is a player,” said one 
. administration offkaaL 

•“ (UPI. AP, NYT) 


Initially, Mr. Kimmett told lapses, the man to call is 
friends that he was reluctant to aIT. 


and so did the 
John C Whiteb 


at noon Friday, 


InGeneva, 
your preferred 
choice is 

LeRtehemood 

Owned and managed h\ the 
Armleder Family since 1875. 
Le Rkhcmond has both the 
exclusiveness nf a private duh 
and the glamour of a theater 
Situated on the Geneva 
lakeside, the hotel laces the 
scenic Brunswick Garden and 
overlooks the Old Town 
and the Alps. 


lucrative law practice. 


as secretary of state ad interim. 
Senate aides say the president's 


During the campaign, Mr. Kim- choice to replace Mr. Shultz, James 
mett examined the credentials of a. Baker 3d, could be confinned 
various potential vice presidential this week, 
nominees for Mr. Bush, including At the Pentagon, Frank G Car- 
the man chosen eventually by Mr. lucd 3d had been planning to stay 
Bush, Dan Quayle. on as defense secretary until Feb. 1 


Mr. Kimmett is a graduate of die so the Senate would have time to 
United Stales Military Academy at act on Mr. Bush’s nomination of 
West Point and the Georgetown John G. Tower. But a senior offi- 
University Law Center. He served rial on the transition team, thank- 


in the army in Vietnam. 

As fra 1 other appointments. Bush 


administration 


mg Mr. Cariucri for his service, 
asked him to leave by Friday. A 


United Stales, f-anaria 
Caribbean, Europe and Asia. 
For reservations, 
or to receive a flee 
Preferred Hotels Directory, 
have your travel agent call 

0)UtcIl International 

rnfeml IMb vmt-ldr. 19 ntfe kktoI 


said that similar request was made of all oth- 


Robert G McFariane 


mg the diversion of the profits 
bom the weapons sales to help 
rebels in Nicaragua. 

The reports offer no stnragev- 
idencc to inri fone that Mr. Bush 
urged Mr. Reagan to end the 
arms shipments. 


Mr. McFariane said Sunday 
that Mr. Bush’s comments in the 
meetings were muted, asserting, 
“It was hardly a ringing stance of 
opposition" to the shipments. 

“But ids important to under- 
stand the way the vice presideni 
operated,” be said. “The vice 
president almost never inter- 
vened in the setting of these 
meetings- He reserved his coun- 
sel usually for private sesrions 
with the preadent” 


ANNOUNCING 

the next in a series of all-advertising features 
in The New York Times focusing on 
the European Community’s move to a frontier-free market. 
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rooftops near buildings U.S. Links Trade Controls to Soviet Pullout 


New York Tuna Service 

WASHINGTON — H» State 
Department’s Bureau of European 
and Canadian Affairs is pressing 
for a major relaxation of East-West 
trade controls if the Soviets com- 
plete their withdrawal from Af- 
ghanistan by Feb. 15 as scheduled 
under the Geneva accords. 

The bureau is planning to ease 
the restrictions on exports to the 
Soviet Union that have been m 


force ernra the 1979 intervention in 
Afghanistan. The move may start 
one of the Bush administration’s 
first interagency trade battles. 

Hard-liners say the move could 
open a lane flew of militarily use- 
ful technology to the Soviet Union, 
helping to riose the “technology 
gap” and thereby increasing the 


Soviet advantage in the craning > 
East-West negotiations on reduc- 
ing conventional francs. 

Proponents say they believe 
more trade is important to support 
the economic and political c h a n g es 
of Mikhail S. Gorbachev, the Sovi- 
et leader, who has repeatedly de- 
manitwl an to flic restrictions. 



CURRENT ECMESCCMr 


— . — ■ — — 

the compound the look of n battle- 
field. 

“The armed group which this 
UKjnringa tracked the 3d Regiment 
in La 'Tablada has resorted to 
bloody means which would be use- 
less to try on political or ideological 
cooriderations as they are common 
.criminals,” a statement read by a 


On Friday, Mr. Alfonrin said at 
a press conference that differences 
con tinued m exist between the gov- 
ernment and the armed forces. He 
raid he could not guarantee that 
would be no further rebel- 
lions before his term of office ends 

next .December. But be added: 
“What I can guarantee is that they 
would not triumph.” fjReitfera, AP) 

CTAExtendiiiglte Trace 

ftrnrtrs 

MADRID — The Basgue sepa- 
ratist guerrilla grot? ETA said 
Sunday that it was extending a two- 
week-dd truce for two months to 
brip talks with the government. 


VS TQ‘?VT*rffAP fgs 
i* mhouSSp 

th» 


John Duka, Critic 
Of Fashion, Dies 

Mew York Times Service 
NEW YORK — John Duka, 39, 

a journalist who wrote with humor 

and grace about fashion, art and 
society, died Saturday at his New 
York home. ' 

His wife said Mr. Duka died of 
complications s t e mmin g from ma- 
jor abdominal surgery in Novnn- 
ber. He had been diagnosed a? hav- 
ing acquired immune deficiency 

syndrome a year ago, she said. 

He began Ins journalism career 
in the research department of Es- 


YOU EXPECT 



omre I pngarme. ne auw «« 

Simon & Schuster. Home Furnish- 


Wore becoming a. columnist at 
T^NewY^Tunes. He left The 
Tunes in 1 985 ro work taim adver- 
tising agency, but continued to 
write for such magarine s as vanity 
Fair, Efle and Interview. 

Ex-Klan Leader Wins Vole 

New York Tima Service 

NEW ORLEANS — David 
Duke, a former Kn Klux Klan 
leader, has placed first m a special 
j JUim, m fill a vacancv in 


Ar the Hotel Rebar Crown 
we have earned our 5 Star srarus by 
understanding that the discerning traveller 
expects more. 

We have taken special care in designing our 
interior where Art Deco merges with traditional 
Chinese themes creating a unique ambiance. 

At the Hotel Rebar Crown we understand 
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5,e Louisiana House of Rqncscn- , 
tatives. He will competem a runoff j 
election on Feb- 18 ag^stamun- 1 
stream Rapubhcan, John Treen. j 
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Chinese and Western Cuisine • Busmen Corner * Convennoa 
Fac dines ^Heakfa & Btneu Censer - Bar fit. Disco 


FRANCE • IRELAND • ITALY • LUXEMBOURG • THE NETHER- 
LANDS • PORTUGAL • THE UNITED KINGDOM • BELGIUM 
DENMARK • THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY - GREECE 

It will appear in the Business Day section of The New York Times 
p— in June, 1989 

A he first in the “Europe: Horizon 1992” series appeared in the Business 
Day section in December, 1988. Each May and December through 1992, 
The New York Times will publish features updating the European Com- 
munity’s progress toward its historic goal, analyzing such key questions as 
monetary integration, labor legislation, airline deregulation and those 
centering on banking and financial services. 

As part of the Business Day section of The New York Times, these 
features will reach highly interested business, financial and government 
leaders throughout the U.S. One indication of the quality of The New 
York Times readership: 

Readers of The New York Times enjoy the highest median household 
income among readers of the more than 100 U.S. publications surveyed in 
the authoritative SMRB Study (1988)— which includes The Wall Street 
Journal and other leading business publications. 

For more information on the next feature, or reservations, call: 

Basil Bickneli, Director Nick DiGiovanni. Group Manager Peter Irby, European Manager 

International Advertising International Advertising Advertising & Marketing 

Paris, France New York, NY, USA London, England 

Phone: (33-1) 4266-3749 Phone: (212) 556-1585 Phone: <44-1 ) 353 -174/347- 

Or one of the following European Community advertising representatives of The New York Times. 

RjJcrinm Luxembourg, Nvchertends/Aniiar Mannec Italy/Danidc BJei. Milan. l.W-2) 

Bonds. f.U-2) 343-1914. Pttr^Roberio Fmti A^rJxW; (35-1 

Denmark/ Finn Isdahl. E. M. Klubien, Copenhagen. Spam/ Alfredo UmLniff. Madrid- (34- ) flwm. 

(45-1 1 429-325. United Kingdom, Iratand/Tuinr Beaten. 

Ftance/Evdyn Lechcnc. Paris. (33-1 1 4300 6608. Wfesl Germany/JiHi-Andreas Ropps. Duswkkrt. (49-.I1 573t .b. 

Greece'Symeon Tsomokus. Athens. 130-1 ) 363-6407 
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Latin America’s Lebanon 


OPINION 


Is the Bush administration iHririfng itself, 
or the American people, about El Salvador? 
James Baker, the secretary of state-desig- 
nate, said at his confirmation hearings that 
“despite guerrilla violence the democratic 
political process has byn established in El 
Salvador.” But in recent weeks American 
diplomats and knowledgeable Salvadorans 
have been telling a very different story. 

Despite S3 billion in UJS. military and 
economic aid, El Salvador remains a 
nightmare without end. The abyss now 
opening appears so profound that no po- 
licy conceived in Washington or peace 
plan devised by Central American neigh- 
bors seems likely to arrest the descent. 

Don’t Salvadoran leaders, right, left and 
center, understand or care about what their 
vendettas and rivalries are lining to their 
hapless country? Don’t they understand 
that in the end only they «in restore any 
sense of decency, onler and hope? 

Neither extreme seems prepared for 
genuine compromise, although complete 
victory by either seems unlikely. And even 
in the event of a dear mOiiary triumph, 
the winner's only likdy reward will be to 
preside over a destroyed society. 

The violence flows from both sides. To 
their credit, leftist political leaders have 
returned to the electoral arena and now 
call for restraint, bat their guerrilla allies 
are stepping up at tacks on elected mayors. 
And the far right is again using regular 
army units and death squads to intimidate 
those seeking even moderate chang e. 

The centrist Christian Democratic Party 
government, strongly backed by Washing- 
ton, has grown increasingly ineffective and 
corruption-plagued, and has forfeited credi- 


bility and support. In recent months, it has 
been further undermined by the serious ill- 
ness of President Jose Napofedn Duarte. 

The extreme right now dominates the 
legislature, the army and the jodidary and 
has a good chance of capturing the presi- 
dency in elections this March. A dead- 
locked civil war has cost 70,000 lives. 

El Salvador’s miseries are likely to wors- 
en, turning into the Bush team's first Latin 
American crisis. A rightist victory in 
March might please Marxist guerrillas 
who believe that a polarized country 
would quicken the revolutionary tempo. 

Congress gave President Reagan all he 
sought in El Salvador, unlike Nicaragua. 
Bipartisan support followed George Bush’s 
trip to San Salvador, where he made plain 
that if the death squads continued, U.S. 
aid could cease. With Mr. Duarte's election 
in 1984. the Reagan administration argued 
to Congress with some plausibility that a 
democratic alternative was evolving. 

But Mr. Duarte was not strong enough to 
make peace or impose reforms. He has been 
barely tolerated by his generals as a neces- 
sary price for U.S. aid. For their part, guer- 
rillas backed by Cuba and Nicaragua de- 
manded power without elections. And 
despite U.S. training programs, the Salva- 
doran military played into leftist hands 
with indiscriminate attacks an peasants. 

Mr. Bush's policy options now are ex- 
tremely limited and unappealing. But where 
the UJS. faces frustration, El Salvador faces 
catastrophe. Its salvation, if it is to come at 
all. win have to come from within. Do Salva- 
dor's leaders really want to see their country 
nun into a Central American Lebanon? 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


How High Is Moderate? 


Almost everyone seems to agree that in- 
flation in the United States is moderate. 
The term means that while it isn't low, nei- 
ther is it high enough to make political trou- 
ble for people who hold office in Washing- 
ton. But perhaps the present performance 
ought not be dismissed quite so easfly. 

Inflation in the things that consumers 
buy, measured from one year's end to the 
next, was 4.4 percent in 1988. That was the 
same as the year before, a poin t emphasized 
by the people who like the word “moder- 
ate.’’ True, but the 1 987 rate was the highest 
in six years. The monetary squeeze applied 
by Paul Volcker and the Federal Reserve 
Board drove inflation down from 133 per- 
cent in 1979 to 3.8 percent in 1982, when 
the economy was in severe recession. There 
the inflation rate remained until 1986, when 
the price of cal plunged and inflation fdl to 
the lowest level in a quarter of a century. 
Bnt the following year it bounced up higher 
than it had been before the collapse of the 
oQ market, and there it remains. At an 
inflation rate of 4.4 percent a year, a dollar 
loses half its value in 16 years. Most Ameri- 
cans seem to regard that as stability, or 
dose enough to make no difference. 

Through most of 1988 the price of oil was 


once again falling. That offset the higher 
prices of food that were the result of the 
drought. Oil prices are now rising, but, the 
optimists observe, another drought is un- 
likely. Perhaps in 1989 cheaper food will 
ofrset more expensive gasoline. But if you 
take both food and energy out of the price 
index, you will find that the average of 
everything else has been rising . 

Of the seven big industrial democracies 
only two. Italy and Britain, now have infla- 
tion rates higher than that in die United 
Slates. Both of the United State's most 
formidable commercial rivals have bom 
successfully keeping their prices far more 
stable. Japan's inflation rate last year was 
a tittle over 1 percent West Germany’s 
was 1.6 percent and last week, uneasy 
about the prospects for a further rise, the 
German central bank lifted its interest 
rates another half a percentage point 

By international standards, it’s fur to 
call the U.S. inflation rate moderate, in the 
sense that it’s not as high as those in the 
traditionally high-inflation countries. Nei- 
ther is it as low as in the countries that 
have made themselves America’s chief 
competitors in trade and finance. 

- THE WASHINGTON POST. 


The Supply-Sidere Erred 


Even beyond the sheer entertainment 
they provide, the continuing controversies 
over the original Reagan economic strategy 
serve a useful purpose. Now that a new 
administration has taken office, these quar- 
rels are a healthy re-examination of the last 
one’s original intentions and what went 
wrong with them. Did the supply-riders sell 
Mr. Reagan a bill of goods, and promise him 
that the huge 1981 tax cut would pay for 
itself? That charge has drawn a fierce letter 
from Paul Craig Roberts, then assistant sec- 
retary df the Treasury and still the hi^i priest 
of tire supply-ride theory. The supply-riders 
fully foresaw the revenue losses, Mr. Rob- 
erts indignantly wrote, and it is a canard to 
suggest that they misled the president. 

Perhaps the president misled himself. 
Here, as on other subjects, Mr. Reagan had 
a simple, optimistic picture in his mind 
while his experts had a substantially differ- 
ent one. In the formal addresses and written 
documents, they were able to steer him 
away from what they considered dangerous 
overstatements. Bnt when he was speaking 
extemporaneously, he reverted to his own 
views. For example, at a press breakfast on 
Feb. 19, 1981, the morning after his eco- 
nomic program had gene to Congress, Mr. 
Reagan said: “Every major tax cut that has 
been made in this century in our country 


has resulted in even the government getting 
more revenue than it did before, because 
the base of the economy is so broadened by 
it." The idea that the tax cuts would pay for 
themselves was not spun out of thin air by 
the enemies of the “Reagan revolution.” 
But the Treasury made quite a different 
case. There would be revenue losses, but they 
wouldn't m a t ter, it argued, became the tax 
aits would produce a great surge of savings 
sufficient to finance both tire deficit and the 
investment boom that was tire administra- 
tion's hope for fast growth with low inflation. 
Here's Donald T. Regan, then secretary of 
the treasury, testifying before the Ways and 
Means Committee on Feb. 24, 1981: “The 
savings generated by the tax cut will be more 
than enough to cover any deficit from a tax 
cut that remains net of federal spending 
reductions and revenue feedbacks from the 
tax cut — these feedbacks resulting in part 
from substantial gamy in capital formation.” 
The great surge of savings never materi- 
alized. That was the supply-riders’ crucial 
miscalculation. Instead, die savings rate 
fell dramatically. The pleasant glow of 
prosperity in the later Reagan years 
has depended entirely on money borrowed 
from abroad. That wasn't part of the 
original 1981 supply-side program. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Japan’s New Asia Challenge 

It is inevitable that Japan's political influ- 
ence in Aria will rise in tandem with its 
expanding economic power. But history 
shows that countixsfmdu hard if not impos- 
sible, to resist flexing military muscle to main- 
tain political influence and economic domina- 
tion This is compounded by U.S. pressure on 
Japan to share tire burden of defending tire 
region. Managing its new relationship with 
its Asian friends is Japan’s new challenge. 

— The Strain limes (Singapore). 

The Change in U.S. Presidents 

Mr. Reagan did not prove himself pru- 
dent in many instances, such as hinting at 


the possibility of the United States attack- 
ing Libya’s new poison gas plant. It is, 
however, commendable that tension be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union has ebbed, while in Africa there is 
some hope for restoring peace in Angola 
and at taining independence for Namibia. 

— The Standard (Nairobi). 

The Great Communicator charmed his 
way out of such domestic disharmony [as the 
race riots in Miami], bequeathing more than 
a few headaches to his chosen successes:. 
However, tire parameters of tire Bush years 
are already broadly predictable, and they are 
likely to be all the more fruitful for that. 

— The Australian Financial Review. 
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A Dark Continent, Indeed, 
To the Would Be Prophets t 

By Jim HoagUnd 

\T AIROBI - When I lived in Ke- /j™ 1 ** 

-N nva 20 years ago, one idea was mbewhofooted lus.and 


STAUH 


IN nya 20 years ago, one idea was 
accepted as a certainty amid aO tire 
imponderables of Africa: Jomo Ken- 
yatta’s Kikuyu tribesroat would con- 
tinue to dominate Kenya far into the 
future. The alternative to Kikuyu rule 

was one of those bloody tribal wats 
that by then already had wracked 
Nigeria and other African na tion s. 

As far as I could tell, that assess- 
ment was accepted not only by the 
white journalists, diplomats, aca- 
demics and former settlers who ex- 
plained Kenya to the outride world 
but by Kenya’s 46 other tribes. Un- 
der Mr. Kenyatta’s leadership, the 
Kikuyu bad grabbed power at inde- 
pendence and entrenched them- 
selves so firmly that only an explo- 
sion could dislodge them. That, after 
all, was what trib alism was about 

We were all wrong. Kikuyu rule 
has been undone by one canning 


Moscow’s Rights Parley: The Burden Is on the West 


J ERUSALEM — A few years ago, the Soviet 
proposal to hold an international conference* 


on human rights in Moscow seemed like the 
height of chutzpah — like a conference on racism 
sponsored by the South African government. But 
the Western decision to hold such a conference 


have taken place in the Soviet Union. 
Hatting to face the challgnp* of sal' 


Gorbachev has taken steps to placate the West 
But none of these steps has been unqualified. 
Many dissidents have been released from the gu- 
lag, but repression, persecution and political pris- 
ons have not disappeared. Emigration has eased, 
but it has not reached the levels of the 1970s; 
neither do Soviet emigration laws resemble those 
of free countries. Rehabilitation has been granted 
many victims of Stalin's terror, but not to many of 
the persecuted who are still alive. 

The most significant development has been the 
new, u npr ecedented freedom of the muss. Only 
Tanin, Mr. Gorbachev and today’s KGB cannot be 
criticized. For the first time, one can read that the 
number of suicides in the Workers’ Paradise is 
almost double that of the United Slates and that 
the Soviet Union is the only developed country in 
which life expectancy is actually regressing. 

But these freedoms are maned by what Andrei 
Sakharov has described as a dangerous concentra- 
tion of powers in the person of one leader. 

Every change then has its “but,” and real free- 
dom. in the Western sense, is still far off. Yet the 
changes are undoubtedly dramatic and it took 
great courage to effect them. 

Refusing to be a captive of his own propaganda, 
Mr. Gorbachev understood that the economy could 
not be served without these changes. It was, howev- 
er, not a spontaneous revelation. The way to this 

undemanding was paved by those in who sacrificed 
themselves mi the altar erf freedom and by those in 


By Natan Sharansky 


the West who supported them by insisting on link- 
ing wvnwmip. and political ties With hrnnan rights. 

Not everyone agreed with this linkage. After the 
Jackson amendment linke d Soviet human rights 
policies to U3. trade in 1974, we were tdd that it 
was a mistake to apply pressure on the Soviet Union 
this way. But without that amendment Mr. Gorba- 
chev would never have understood that the way to 
Western capital is through humanitarian potidea 

There are those who believe that progress flows 
from tire goodwill of the bmevolent resident czar, 
not from public pressure. They do nqt se em to 
understand that even if he is indeed “Gorbachev the 
Good,” he must have arguments, for himsdf as well 
as for his opponents, tojustify concessions that may 
dangerously rode the boat. Everything from tire 
Jackson amendment to mass demo nstrations can 
help this process by supplying such arguments. 

We must ask if the numan rights conference in 
Moscow in 1991 win be the final victory of the 
Helsinki spirit or a giant publio-idatians event — 
political theater whose aim is to silence the last 
voces of dissent and to make the West finally and 
irreversibly accept the Soviet Union, basically un- 
changed, into the comity of nations. 

The New York Turrets columnist AM. Rosen- 
thal recently visited die camp (IHT, Dec 14) in 
which I was prisoner, the notorious Perm 35. His 
visit may represent a foretaste of tire conference in 
Moscow. He was officially invited; the top to the 
prison was almost canceled, then reinstated. He was 
permitted an American interpreter, but his sugges- 
tion that he also be acco mpani ed by some former 


ment cells, but they were strangely empty. Same 
inma tes who wanted to see him were in a locked 
“hospital ward." The camp's chief allowed conversa- 
tion with some inmates but forbade other contacts. 

Mr. Rosenthal wrote of three who tried to break 
tire iron curtain of tins masquerade — Mikhail 


peace, greater than even If we fail to d is c ha r^ths 
responsibility, we shall be guilty of betraying a 
long costly struggle and a most noHe cause. 

The writer, vdto spent nineyears in aSorietprison, 
was deponed in 1986. Be contributed this comment 
to The New York Times. - 


The U.S. Should Normalize Its Relations With Hanoi 


N EW YORK —On Jan. 27, 1973, 
the United States signed the 
Paris peace accords, formally ending 
its part in the Vietnam War. Tragical- 
ly, little has been done once to open 
up a dialogue with Vietnam, a dia- 
logue that could help both countries 
put the war behind them. 

Many issues polarize the two na- 
tions: the Vietnamese occupation of 
Cambodia, Soviet aocess to Vietnam- 
ese air and naval facilities, the contin- 
ued internment of thousands of for- 
mer South Vietnamese military 
officers and officials. Also unre- 
solved is the issue of UJS. soldiers 
believed to be still missing in action 
or held as prisoners of war. 

The most effective way to deal with 
these problems would be the estab- 
lishment of normal diplomatic rela- 
tions. Normalized relations would 
not bring immediate solutions, bnt 
would substantially increase US. in- 
fluence in a part of the world it con- 


By Waller F. Wonk 


riders vital to its national interest 
The strongest opposition to nor- 
malizing relations comes from the 
misring-w-action/prrisoner-of-war 
lobby. Ann Mills Griffiths, executive 
director of the National League of 
Families of American Prisoners and 
Missing in Southeast Asia, has said: 
“The unresolved problems of our 
m iss in g relatives is still with us. As 
long as this situation exists, putting the 
war behind us will not be achievable.’’ 
Ms. Griffiths believes the Viet- 
namese are holding Americans pris- 
oner. although she says that there is 
no proof. She agrees with Ronald 
Reagan's contention that if the Unit- 
ed States cannot prove that these 
people are dead, they must be alive. 

Her sentiments are echoed by 
MIA-POW activists and the ad hoc 
entrepreneurs who trade in the bones 
of the dead — hawkers of misinfor- 


mation and peddlers of such MIA- 
POW paraphernalia as T-shirts, 
bracelets, belt buckles and beer mags. 

As of April 1973, when the last 
prisoners of war came home, 2,477 
Americans were listed as missing in 
Southeast Asia. Of tins number, 
1,833 were presumed dead because of 
the manner of their disappearance. 
Of the remaining 644, 97 were listed 
as POWs. The remains of 33 were 
subsequently recovered. Additional- 
ly, Private Robert Garwood, a Ma- 
rine, was returned to U.S. control in 
March 1979 and subsequently court- 
martialed as a cofloborator. 

Of the 63 POWs still unaccounted 
for, there is no credible evidence that 
any of them are being held against 
their wilL According to the Vietnam- 
ese, 15 are listed as having died in 
captivity, all in South Vietnam. In- 
fonnation on half of the remaining 48 


The Khmer Rouge’s Captive Thousands 

W ASHINGTON — How well By Shepard C. Lowman Tbera that the Thai gov- 

known by most people is it: r eminent is beginning to share the 


• That 50,000 to 60,000 Cambodian 
refugees are held in United Nations- 
supparted refugee camps in Thailand 
under Khmer Rouge control 

• That the Khmer Rouge com- 
manders include Son Sen, Ta Mok 
and Pol Pot himself — all responsible 
for the Cambodian holocaust 

• Thai the refugees are prisoners in 
these camps and are used for Khmer 
Rouge military-support purposes? 

Diplomats and relief officials in 
Bangkok and along the Thai-Cambo- 
dian border are increasingly anxious 
about the mounting evidence that the 

Belying the Rhetoric 

T HE KHMER Rouge would like 
the world to believe they are 
born-again social democrais. By offer- 
ing to support the reconciliation pro- 
cess and contribute 10,000 guerrillas 
to a national army, they are saying, in 
effect “Stop me before I kfll again.” 
But loopholes, in their proposal and 
their behavior, belie their rhetoric. 
What would become of the 25.000 
remaining Khmer Rouge guerrillas? 
There is no indication of good faith. In 
recent months, the Khmer Rouge have 


spent more time attacking Sihanouk 
forces than they have the Vietnamese. 

Moreover, they have run secluded, 
tightly controlled refugee camps in 
Thailand much like the society they 
ran in Cambodia while in power. 
Last fall they forcibly moved 15,000 
refugees across the border in an 
effort to establish secure bases 
from which they could later expand 
into the interior of Cambodia. 

— Frederick Z Brown, a senior 
associate at the Carnegie 

Endowment for International Peace, 
and Robert A. Manning a former 
diplomatic correspondent for U.S. 

News and World Report, writing 
in the Los Angeles Times. 


Khmer Rouge are preparing to sacri- 
fice thousands of these Cambodian 
civilians in their unwavering Quest for 
a return to power in Cambodia. 

Several months ago, the Khmer 
Rouge forced 6,000 or more civilians 
to leave the Ta Loan camp along 
Thailand's southeastern border with 
Cambodia to return to the interior as 
a captive population bridgehead. The 
camp was emptied of all able-bodied 
men, women and children; only the 
handicapped were left behind. 

Recently, the Vietnamese pounded 
the group with thousands of artillery 
shells. The Khm er Rouge and their 
civilian hostages were forced to with- 
draw toward Ta Loan. Casualties are 
estimated at hundreds killed and 
wounded, but the Khmer Rouge have 
not allowed anyone to leave their 
control for medical treatmenL 

The travails of these civilians con- 
tinue. The Khmer Rouge use forced 
labor to transport munitions into 
Cambodia. Males from 14 to 40 years 
of age are ordered to go into Cambo- 
dia as ammunition porters twice a 
month. The risks are great; many are 
killed in Vietnamese ambushes. 

Meanwhile, the Khmer Rouge are 
ex tending efforts to force civilians un- 
der their control, off the bonier and 
into Cambodia. Several hundred kik>- 
meters to the northeast, in the OTrao 
area, about 11.000 Cambodian civil- 
ians have been forced out of reach of 
relief agencies. Those who attempt es- 
cape are subject to execution. 

Apparently to ensure that the relief 
agencies do not become too inquisi- 
tive, the hospital at OTrao was 
burned down on Christmas Eve. No 
effective steps have been taken to 
block these Khmer Rouge actions, 
and Cambodian civilians must be 
getting the message: They will in- 
creasingly be left to the mercies of 
their Khmer Rouge controllers. 


There are signs that the Thai gov- 
ernment is beginning to share the 
apprehension of diplomats and relief 
officials. And it should. Khmer 
Rouge weapons may well be turned 
against Thai villages, and a Khmer 
Rouge resurgence in Cambodia 
would generate a new flood of refu- 
gees to Thailand as wdl as block the 
retain home of those in Thailand 

What is needed along the border is 
free choice of camp for the civilians. 
As the Khmer Rouge become more 
committed to returning to the interi- 
or, the Thai government and the re- 
lief agencies will have an extraordi- 
nary challenge on their hands. This 
year can be one in which the Khmer 
Rouge is put on the defensive. More 
likely, unless governments and orga- 
nizations make a concerted effort, 
1 989 win be remembered as a year of 
abdication to the Khmer Rouge’s en- 
slavement of thousands. 

The International Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies, an association of 77 
nonprofit, nongovernmental organi- 
zations in Geneva, recently called on 
the international community and the 
Thai government “to seek the free- 
dom of choice to move to other 
camps for refugees now confined to 


indicates that they, loo, probably 
died after captive. 

Thus, there is no mfixmatkm that 
any of these men are alive. But there 
are strong indications that other 
Americans may beKvingm Sou t heast 
Asia of their own free wflL 

Numerous cases have been report- 
ed McKinley Nolan of Washington, 
Texas, was serving with the 1st Infan- 
try Division when he disappeared, 
along with his Cambodian wife, in 
November 1967. He later tinned up 
m Hanoi doing broadcasts for RatEo 
Hanoi and wilting leaflets that were 
circulated among American POWs. 
Still believed to be living in Vietnam, 
he is listed in Defense Department 
records as a deserter. 

The MIA-POW issue has festered 
since 1980, when the Reagan admin- 
istration resurrected it Some Viet- 
nam veterans believe the issue was 
unearthed to defuse the anger that 
veterans felt toward their govern- 
ment because of the use of the defoli- 
ant Agent Orange during the war. 

Had that anger gained momentum, 
it might have posed a political threat 
to the right-wing agenda of the Rea- 
gan administration. That threat was 
obviated by channetiiig the veterans’ 
anger toward the Vietnamese, by 
raising the specter of tortured broth- 
ers rotting away in bamboo cages. 
For many veterans groups, obsessed 
by the MIA question, thoe will never 
be a satisfactory accounting. 

Ultimately, America wifl normal- 
ize relations with Vie tnam. It has 
done so in the past with enemies who 
inflicted far worse horrors upon raan- 
kind. To delay the process only pro- 
longs, in the nwnriy of many Ameri- 
cans, a war that ended 16 yean ago. 

The writer is vice president of die 
New York chapter of Veterans for 
Peace. He contributed this comment to 
The New Yak Times. 


politician from the smaller Kalenjin 
mbe who fooled us, and the Kikuyu, 
into thinking that he would be a 
figurehead ruler while they held 
real power. Instead. Daniel arap 
Moi, Mr. Kenvatia’s successor, has 
established an autocratic regime 
that has sliced away at Kikuyu pow- 
er as if it were a soft sala m i. 

This transformation c am e home to 
me one night recently as I lisr^edip 
a Kikuyu lawyer complain bitteny 
about the human- rights abuses and^ 
dictatorial excesses of Mr. Mo’s 
ghne. Instead of ruling, the Kikuyu are 
Kenya’s «»na bitter dissidents today. 

The Kenyan e xp erie n ce is an impor- 
lant conunennuy chi the complexities 
of African politics, which usually are 
seen and presented in stazk, melodra- 
matic terms for Western audiences. 
But the power of tribalism in Kenya 
prwt snmft nther African countries turns 
out not to be the all enc ompassin g and 
inevitably all destructive force that 
Western analysts have long assumed. 


Kazachko v, Valery Smirnov and Boghdan KKm- 
chak — all political prisoners who were my cell- 
mates. Far years, Kazachkov went on hunger 
strikes, demanding permission to send letters to his 
mother. Will his voice now be heard? KTrmchak 
successfully crossed the Iranian border in 1978. 
The Shah of Iran, reluctant to irritate his mighty 
neighbor, returned him- Will the West do betterc 
Smirnov loves America. He tried to warm the 
freezing ceil with stories of Disneyland and by 

sharing his bread ration It brou ght him additional 
p unishm ent. Will the derision about the confer- 
ence in Moscow help free him? 

Docs it mean that the only precondition for the 
conference should be the release of these 3, or 10 or 
100 prisoners? Of course not What ghmiM be of 
concern is whose voice wifi be hand in tins confer- 
ence — that of the camp mmmnmiant i Lieutenant 
Colonel Nikolai Osin, who by 1991 will probably 
become a foil colonel — or that of his victims? 

Will political persecution be made illegal, 
or will the Soviets continue to trade one victim 
after another for Western concessions? 

Will Soviet Jews be able to leave at will and, if 
they choose to stay, live in dignity according to 
their tradition, free to ccmnmnkate with their 
brethren? Or will their inferior status and persecu- 
tion be accepted as permanent? WIH the people of 
the Soviet Union whose national, reKgkns and pafiti- 
cal rights arc being trampled daily be close to freedom 
as a result of this conference, or wffl the propaganda 
surrounding the event jam their feeble voces? 

The Western agreement to goto Moscow for an 

m tgmfltional conference m human ri ght* mAm fair 


There are other political processes 
at work in these societies that mod- 
erate the impact of tribalism. They 
resemble Western political practices 
far more th an most of us grasp. Mr. 
Moi lets Tammany HaD -style graft 
flourish, forging some of the tribal 
alliances that underpin his rule; he 
also wiitm force, dictatorial decree 
and sustained pressure on oppo- 
nents in a way that is harsher but 
s till resembles that used by Charles 
de Gaulle when France faced an 
incipient civil war over Algeria. 

Most of all, Mr. Moi has been ab^- 
to count on the Kikuyu to gjvehuiK« r '' 
helping hand by fighting bitterly 
among themselves. Charles Njonjo, 
the brilliant but overbearingly 
arrogant Kikuyu politician, promot- 
ed Mr. Moi into the presidency to 
block other Kikuyu contenders at 
Mr. Kenyatta’s death in 1978. He 
unwittingly paved the way for 
his tribe’s enfeeblement and his own 
political defenestration tty Mr. Moi 
when the time was ripe. 

AH of us o v erestimated Kikuyu 
strength unity. We underestimat- 
ed their willingness, and the willing- 
ness at the other tribes, to continue to 
work in a functioning modern econo- 
my rather than smash it, even if they 
lost out in the political struggle. 

This is not to say that blood feuds 
between ethnic groups have beer 
riimmatari in East Africa, any n MfJ 
than they have been in. Northern Ire- 
land or on the West Bank of the 
Jordan River. Rwanda and Burundi 
bear witness to the deadly impact 
tribalism can still have. 

Kenya was the third stop on a brief 
African journey that also touched, 
down in Zimbabwe and Zambia, na- 
tions that resemble Kenya. They, 
too, were once ruled by white settlers 
. and have gnnngh economic resources 
to make independence a viable prop- 
osition. Thor experiences support 
the- view that new definitions are in 
order fra African politics. 

When Zimbabwe was known as 
Rhodesia, white settlers argued that, 
tribal war would erupt if blacks took, 
charge. It is tine that President Rob- 
ert Mugabe, a Shona, used a heavy 
hand to put down dissidence in the' 
Matabde homeland of his rival, 
Joshua Nkomo, after independence. 
But Mr. Mugabe recently made a 
unity agreement with Mr. Nkomo; 
he now faces his strongest chal- 
lenges from ideologues inside' 
the Shona group, not from Mata- 
bde. Mr. Nkomo could yet emerge 
as the land of power broker m 
Zimbabwean potitics that Washing- 
tonians know and esteem. 

Zambia offers a Idling contrast. 
President Kenneth Kaunda, a de- 
vout Christian and an earnest lead- 
er, has skillfully defused tribal ten- 
sions since coming to power in 1964. 
Bnt Zambia is otherwise a mess: Its 1 
cities are collapsing, its farms de- 
serted or growing crops that are 
smuggled into other nations where 
prices are more realistic. Rather 
than concede error, Mr. Kaunda 
c h a n ge s his finance ministers erepft 
few months. •. 

Overcoming tribalism does not 
guarantee stability in Africa. And, de- 
spite all their problems, countries like 
Zimbabwe and Kenya possess resfl- 
ient economies. They find ways to give 
then titizens a stake in the system and 
.to acco mmodate ethnic tensions that 
were expected to rip them apart. 

These outcomes were hardly evi- 
dent 20 years ago, and are still tenia- 
tire today. But they are useful re- 
minders of what happens when 
foreigners confidently stand in judg- 
ment of Third World societies that 
appear exotic and comparatively 
pnnritiva, Whether the subject is trib- 
alism or African unity, we should 
pause to reflect upon and acknowl- 
edge how little we can really know 
about such distant phenomena. 

The Washington Post. 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS ACO 


The International Council of Vd- 1889: Politics in Paris 

umary Agencies, an association erf 77 «... 

nonprofit, nongovernmental organi- “AKIS — Paris is in the whiri of the 
zations in Geneva, recently called on election. The eddies surge and whiz, 
the international community the AH the “ ism s" concaved by the mind 
Thai government “to seek the free- convage upon the poor Re- 

dom oF choice to move to other public. The Commune, the Empire, 
camps for refugees now confined to the Kingdom, lifies, roses, violets and 
camps under Khmer Rouge control.” the deep carnation red are in the 

The United States has an oblige- campaign . From now to Sunday [Jan. 
don as well. The Khmer Rouge has 27] me tides wQl run in mad fury. 


1939: Barcelona Siege 

— Eleven more air 


long served as an instrument of po- 
licy to Washington as well as to Chi- 
na and the members of the Associa- 
tion of South East Asian Nations to 
block the consolidation of Vietnam- 
ese control in Cambodia. Now that 
the Vietnamese are increasingly com- 
mitted to withdrawal, serious steps 
must be taken to prevent a return to 
power of the Khmer Rouge and a 
second Cambodian holocaust. 

The writer is president of Refugees 
International and has held U.S. State 
Department posts in which he dealt 
with refugee affairs. He contributed 
this comment to The Washington Post 


1914; Yisitmg Royalty 

PARIS — The Queen of the Hellenes 
and the Crown Prince of Greece ar- 
rived in Berlin yesterday afternoon 
[Jan. 23]. They were met by the Em- 
peror and Empress, their sons, the 
chief military officers in Berlin and 
the members of the Greek Legatiou- 
BELGRADE — The Servian Crown 
Prince is leaving tins evening [Jan. 23] 
for St. Petersburg, to be present ax the 
baptism of the sc® of his sister. Prin- 
cess. Helen, the wife of .Prince Jean 
Const an tmovidi. Grand Duke Con- 
stantine Cbristantmovicb’s ddest son. 


eve ty two 

hemra— which is the greatest number 
?[ “Pfecutive bombings ever suf- 
^^^ most-bombed city in the 
h«tory of the world. Thirty-four 

52X3*1 the fifty-hour totaJto 
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hSS *« homeward 
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OPINION 


What Bush Is Saying Is, 
i’m Not Ronald Reagan 


i' M ! .Lj| v... 


By William Satire 




-A -.1 




"YVT ASHINGTON — Remem- 
bcr the hit shew, Tm Not 
I^ppaport”? The show now being 
directed by George Bush in Wash- 
ington is Tm Not Reagan.” 

The first task of every newly 
elected president is' to distance 
himself from tus predecessor. '• 
FDR snubbed and derided Her- 
bm Hoover; Dwight Eisenhower 
pledged an end to Harry Truman’s 
“mess in .Washington"; John Ken- 
nedy. replacing a popular Mr. Elsen- 
hower. stressed the ommrinnol mi 


ty observed his wife's stargazing 
schedule restrictions, be was not 
what most of us think of as a “fam- 
ily man”; he was not even invited 
to his own son’s wedding. Contrari- 
wise, the Bush children an d grand- 
children are spiffing happfly all 
over the White House, -heavy photo 
covwage invited; the differentiat- 
ing message need not be spoken. 
The true Bush blue is intended to 

Contrast with; the S tunning RftMgiin 

red. Formality. BevetiyHills nou- 


1 1. : m'i 




What’s In a Name? Maybe a Destiny 


Mi 




^jSstfc difference; Richard Nixon 
called for an end to Lyndon John- 
son's “era of confrontation’’; Jimmy 
Carter swore be would never lii» wif> 
Mr. Nixon; and Ronald Reagan 
used the voters" hearty rejection of’ 
Mr." Carter's weakness as his hads- 


Gcorge Bush has a more subtle 


was his meal ticket to ihe powt* 
feast and leaves on a note of near- 
universal affection, the new presi- 
dent cannot say, “Relax, folks,.! 
won't make his mistakes.” 

On the contrary, he must snap'off 
his farewell salute with the old defer- 
ence ami appear to forgo any oppor- 
tunity to put down his mentor. But 
he cannot “run to daylight,” in. this 
year's final football metaphor, un- 
til he puts daylight between hinvu-lf 
and the past president. That ibmih 
M r. Bush must deal in the semiotics 
of dissimilarity, sending out thesig- 
nals of difference first in personal 
style, then in operational manage- 
nJht, finally in philosophy. 

Signal No. 1 came soon after the 
election, when he began to hold-more 
press conferences than Mr. Reagan 
had hdd in years. That easiness with 
the hard part of communication — 
being prepared far penetrating 
questions — sent a message: Tm 
not him. I do my homework. Yon 
can't make me look out of touch." 

The next sign, his choice of cabi- 
net members, was harder to read. 
Familiar faces, holdovers and 
swiicheroos, somebody for every- 
body —where was the daylight? 

It could be found in the common 
denominator of non-conlrovema- 
lity. Not one thumb in the eye; no 
Haig, Casey, Watt or Meese red 
flags to infuriate the opposition. 
Even the righties, Jack Kemp and 
X^ftUam Barnett, are inteBecnially 
respectable. Radar man, read my 
blips: I’m not Mr. Reagan. 

The inaugural celebration fo- 
cused. as never before; on family. 

Although Mr. Reagan spofce-of- 
ica of “family values,” and dutiful- 


beans m crystal jars have given way 
to “easygomgncss," the relaxed pa- 
tnaaa wrinkles of Texas and New 
E n g l a nd , poric rinds in a paper sack. 
Farewell Adolfo,- hello LL Rmu 
T he cultural change is supposed to 
be refreshing (and his, except for 
those God-awful pork rinds). 

. On. his way POL President Reagan 

took a Parthian shot at civil rights 


ing mainly' io raise money for their 
oiganbanons; Mr. Bush went ran of 
his way' to reach out to Wades on 
Martin Luther King Day.' Respect 
costs nothing: I’m not the other gay. 

How to' signal “access will no 
longer be for sale"? Ostentatiously 
throw OF^thodoors of the White 
House, in the fashion of Andy 
Jackson and Abe Lincoln; banter 
with the press and end the need 
fpr shouted questions;^ put out 
the word that . .ethical standards 
will! be set high and strictly en- 
forced. in this administration. No 
eager-Deavers; I’m not him. 

In the inaugural aHHrftgq 
symbols and signals were rrin- 

“new bree^^roThivt^^^ur 
times, along with a “new engage- 
ment" with the Congress, and a 
“new activism, hands-on and in- 
volved.” What presence does the 
new breeze blow away, and which 
president has been furthest from 
hands-on involvement? 

And (hen. in a call for tolerance 
that may be an encouraging sign to 
civil libertarians he-savaged in the 

p nwa'rtftnlHil riimpaign, hft ciiH **T An 

not seek *a window on men’s souls.’ ” 

Mr. Reagan’s most un-conserva- 
tive legacy is the so-called he detec- 
tor used throughout government; 
Mr. Bush ywri* to su gge st that this 
new intruriveness may be reversed. 

Dinin g the campaign, he had to 
show how mnchhke the strong, 
confident Ronald Reagan he would 
be; now the new leader must show 
how unlike his aging, out-of-touch 
predecessor President Bush is. 

TV New For* Times. 


Who 'Roles’ Japan? 

In an analysis following the 
death of Emperor Hirohito (“The 
Death of an Emperor Leaves Post- 
war Japan at a Psychological Turn- 
ing Point,” Jan. 9 ) Tenihisa Horio, 
dean of education at Tokyo Univer- 
sity, is quoted as saying that the 
government’s first concern is “to 
maintain the uni f ormi ty of the na- 
tion.” What is wrong with that? Any 

S °\t^^ario added. The alterna- 
tive is to allow a pluralistic society 
to take root, but in ruling circles 
this is seen as both dangerous 
undesirable.” I do not know who 
belongs to those “ruling codes.” 

If Mr. Horio was referring to the 
Liberal Democratic Party, J would 
point out that it is supported by the 
majority of Japanese. The govern- 
ment does not control popular 
opinion. Rather, it waits for sensi- 
ble opinions to be voiced in a nan- 
ideological manner. "Ibis does not 
happen, because people are not ac- 
customed to expressing tbranselves 
politically. Education in democra- 
cy, recommended during dm U.S. 
occupation, has been somewhat ne- 
glected in the schools since. 

Mr. Horio divides the nation 
into rulers and ruled. This is typical 
of Marxist ideology, which has 
been popular in Japan sinc e the 
war. Scholars with such a bias only 
critioTft the government and the 
bureaucracy. They expect the rul- 
ing party to step dowm This has not 
happened because the majority of : 
voters prefer stability rather than 
the abrupt change vowed by the j 

mrialisis and c ommunists. 

It is not enough to blame die 
government and the conservatives. 
Fecpfeshcxdd be marc interested in 
social and political issues, and dis- 
cuss them Ereriy, without ideological 1 


GENERAL NEWS 


Gandhi’s Parly Appears to Recoup 


^ By Sanjoy Hazarika . 

Vcw York Thwa Service • 

NEW DELHI — Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi on Monday - ap- 
peared to regain some lost ground 
in state legislature elections when 
his party's nominees took decisive 
leads in the northeastern, states of 
Mizoram and _ N agaland after suf- 
fering a crushing driest in a more 
important vote in southern India. 

But meanwhile, rebeffious law- 
makers from the ruling Congress 
(I) Party urged thediamssal of the 
top elected official in the eastern 
state of Bihar. The lawmakers told 
the party's national secretary, Os- 
car Fernandes, that “the future of 
the party and its leadership is in 
danger in the state.’* according to 
reports from Patna, the state capi- 
tal Bihar is India's most impover- 
ished and violent state. 


Returns from Nagdand and Mi- 
zoram, which border ouBurma and 
which saw migor insurgent inde- 
pendence movements in the 1960s 
and 1970s, indicated that Mr. Gan- 
dhi’s Congress Pasty was pulling 
ahead of its regmnbf rivals. In Na- 
galand, it had captured IS of 25 
seats in a 60-seat legislature and 12 
of 18 seats in the 40-member Mi- 
zoram legislature, according to 
news agency reports. 

Returns in Tamil Nadu State 
showed that an affiance Jed by the 
Dravida Mutbera Kaghazam Par- 
ty, which supports Tamil autono- 
my in Sri Lanka, had taken 168 of 
229 electoral races. Mr. Gandhi's 
party won 25 scats, while another 
regional party o«n*‘ired 32; three 
other seats went to other parties 
and independents. 

The Tamil Nadu defeat was es- 


pecially stinging for the Congress 
Party because Mr. Gandhi putting 
his popularity on the Unu, had cam- 
paigned personally for its candi- 
dates. A Gandhi axle said the party 
was humiliated in Tamil Nadu be- 
cause of “wrong calculations." 

Popularly elected governments 
in Mizoram and Nagaland had coir I 
lapsed last year after infighting j 
among local leaders. In Mizoram, I 
leaders of the anti-India insurgency 
who signed a peace accord with 
New Delhi in 1987 fell out among 1 
each other, splitting the party and 
leading to central intervention and 
fresh elections. 

The vote supporting the Con- 
gress Parry indicated that the Mi- 
zas tribe, which is predominantly 
Christian, had tired of allegations 
of corruption and inefficiency 
against the one-time guerrillas. 


’Guru and a Fighting Chance 

Wrestling Schools Offer a Way Out of Poverty in India 


By Richard Weintraub 

KiuAimiwn Prtfi Sirvicr 

NEW DELHI — The crowd 
watched intently on a damp win- 
ter afternoon as two youngsters 
circled each other warily an the 
mound of soft dirt in a park in 
the heart of old Delhi. A drum- 
mer walked around the outdoor 
ring, his steady beat building the 
tension. „ 

One of the youngsters, taUer 
and better-built than his adver- 
sary, reached out and grabbed 
bold of his opponent. Suddenly, 
there was a blur of motion and 

the iailer,.setmjingly.n^ccmfi- 

dent youth was on ms bat*, bee- 
raids later, his opponents arm 

was raised in victoy. 

Y The victorious youth walked 
Slowly to an old man sitting in a 
row of chairs reserved for special 
guests and reached down to 
touch his guru’s feel in a sgn of 

r *^Wdl done." the oW man said 
softly us be placed to hand on 
the boy’s bead, a agn tha t the 
youth's gesture of respect .was 

acknowledged. . ■ . 

It is a ritual repeated ofteain 
cities and towns aow Indnu 
usually deep in the old bmanor 
in residential anas for jbe po^ 
er. newly cmetgpBJ^dk : class 
who still maintain aes to the om 

S-Tcnnis. cricket and badminton 
auv be the favorite sports of 
middle-class city youth in mert- 
- era India, but in the countryside 
. and m the old bazaars tftae 
dues, it « wrestling and ^orts 
like kahhath. a rougher form of 
capture the flag, that hold sway. 


There are 'references to wres- 
tling in the literature of Vedic 
times, 2^00 years ago. It was the 
rtuwn exercise for the young in 
the where they went for 

their education. The monkey 
. god, Hannman, known for his 
bravery and strength, became tire 
favorite god of the wrestlers, and 
even today is worshiped by them. 

Now, youngsters are also 
drawn to the sport because it can 

offer a way out of poverty or 
rural backwardness. Many of the 
top wrestlers, for example, land 
jobs with a police force, or the 
military, where fra 1 a time they 
also can continue to wrestle. 

Rules are changing to match 
international oompetitkm, and 

occasionaBy a rubber mat is used 

in place of traditional soft dirt 
arenas. But some things do not 

change. ■ . 

Guru Hanuman — who takes 
his name from the monkey god 
_ and to wrestling schools rep- 
resent the marriage of old and 
new ways in 'India. 

Firm rtf grip aud unwavering 
in his commitment. Guru Hanu- 
maa is an institution in .Indian 
wrestling. Most of the country’s 
international competitors come 
out of his program, and at 88 
years of age. he has seen many 
changes — as well as what has 
stayed the same. 

He and his schools are a link to 
traditional ways,- places where 

voungboys crane to as early as S, 

and where they live, study, rat 
and compete together in the old 
ways often until .they are. young 
•men. Here, the gunns alL 

The pint “takes care of me. 


He is my father, my gpd. He does 
everything for me," said Jag Per- 
vash, the youngster who had 
stunned his taller opponent. 

“We get up at 4 o’clock, and 
we go fra: a run near here. Then 
we do rope climbs and more ex- 
ercises. We finish about 8 
o’clock, and I cook mv own 
breakfast,”' all vegetarian and 
daily, Jag said. 

Then he goes to a school run 
by the Birla Industries mills. The 
Birlas, one of India's big indus- 
trial families, support Hann- 
man’s program. 

After returning from classes 
about 1:30, Jag sleeps for a cou- 
ple of hours and then it is back to 
the wrestling school until 6 P.ML, 
followed by preparing and eating 
supper and bed by 9. 

“Every month or two, 1 gp to 
rial my village for a day or so. 
They give me food and money,” 
Jag said. “1 want to be an Olym- 
pic gold medalist, and after I 
finish my wrestling, I want to 
tgarh to train boys here." 

More than 4.000 youngsters 
follow a similar regimen in Han- 
n man ’s four centers in Delhi He 
has space for only about 500 of 
them to live, however, so the rest 
stay at home. 

Hanuman lives with his boys. 
In a simple room packed with 
mprials and pictures. He earns 
thousands of rupees, monthly 
from interest off money show- 
ered on him tty patrons oyer the 
years, but none of this has 
rhanyri his lifestyle. It all goes 
into his wrestling schools and 
toward helping the poor be finds 
on the nearby streets. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


bias. There is freedom of speech, but 
people are not well motivated to 
exercise it. Japanese journalists are 
aware of the problem, and wining to 
assume the motivating role. 

TAKAHIRO KfflGOOKA. 

Tokyo. 

Marker for the Victims 

In response to the report “Thatch- 
er Leads the Mounters at Lockerbie 
Memorial Rites” (Jan. 5): 

Those responsible for identify- 
ing tiie re mains of the victims on 
Pan Am Flight 103 certainly de- 
serve our sympathy, too. I hope 
they feel >nai their grim task is 
worthwhile, as the bereaved have a 
right and a need to give a proper 
burial to their loved ones. 

For some this need will go un- 
met. This is often so when airliners 
crash and shins qnV, but at least 
the sea provides a deep and final 
common grave. I propose that 
whenever an airliner crashes, the 
obligations of tile awfinft inrinrift 
the erection of a dignified memori- 
al bearing the names of the dead 
JAMES WIMBERLEY. 

Strasbourg, Franca 


On the Crash Coverage 

The crash of Pan Am Flight 103 
was awful news even before it was 
confirmed to be the result of a 
bomb. But your coverage ray Dec. 
23 was further cause for distress. 

A front-page photograph in both 
editions that day showed a weeping 
cheerleader at a pre-basketball 
game observance at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Was the game so sacrosanct 
that it could not have been can- 
celed in memory of the 38 Syracuse 
students who died in the crash? 

Another article, which appeared 
in the first edition only, dralt with 
the effect of the crash on the ririineta 
revenue. Surriy tins could have been 
more sensibly placed, a day or two 
later, in your business pag es. 

JOHN PINSCHMIDT. 

Stuttgart. 

No Heavenly Borders 

Regarding “In Moscow, ’89 Signs 
Are Taurus-ish” (Jan. 10): 

Michael Dobbs of The Washing- 
ton Post characterizes the interest 
in astrology in the Soviet Union by 
saying that “many people seem to 


W ASHINGTON —The stray’s 
first sentence was Washing- 
tonian: “Transition aides and other 
Republicans have begun to com- 
plain actively that Robert M. Tee- 
ter’s continuing indecision" over a 
White House job was boUbting 
George Bush’s passage to power. 

Copy editors across the nation 
lusted to write the headline that tru- 
ly fit: “Teeter Totters." And if u nu 

Sumimi (John ) like we word- watch- 
ers know Summit — Mr. Bush's 
chief of staff and his nearest thing 
to a palindrome — you’d know all 
this bad him coming and going. 

Having fun with people's names 
is considered a serious offense, not 
least for newspapers. Hence the ac- 
tual headline was hnmdrum. Yet 


regard the study of the celestial 
bodies as a miraculous form of es- 
cape from empty stores, dreary liv- 

™Couldn Vil be tliat^th^Sovi ets 
have a natural curiosity about the 
stars and want somehow to grasp 
or predict the future, or that they 
share many of the other reasons 
that have given so many people an 
interest in astrology? If we read in 
Pravda that the popularity of as- 
trology in the United States seems 
to stem from a desire to control our 
lives and escape the inequities of 
capitalism, we would recognize 
such a statement as propaganda. 

JOSHUA SEARL&-WHTTE. 

London. 

Leave Antarctica Alone 

Regarding “Cousteau Pears Ant- 
arctic Exploitation " (QAA, Jan. 9): 

I find it incredible that the sign- 
ers of the Antarctic Treaty have . 
agreed to open up Antarctica for 
mining. Is there no (dace where 
man does not fed compelled to 
exploit (he earth in the nnme of 
profit and progress? 

sally Mcelroy. 

Paris. 



By Lewis H. Diugnid 

none can co mplain if a nar ne essen- 
tial to a story innocently prorides 
the sauce for it In that category, 
these have been the best of times. 

When Pentagon reporters ven- 

MEANWHUE 

Hired north for the cold facts in 
Alaska last month, the Northern 
Warfare Training Center assigned 
Lieutenant Colonel Will B. Snow 
to issue their Arctic gear. 

Last summer, as the Customs 
Service set out to collect the “car- 
bon-carbon" gang, wanted for ex- 
port of forbidden high-tech to 
Egypt, the San Francisco office had 
just the special agent to lead them 
to the slammer: Roffin Klink. 

The World Bank, upon picking 
its environmental chief for Latin 
America to save the ram forest, 
might literally have named the 
man: Robert Goodland. 

This affinity of people's names 
for their occupations or destinies 
can imply a fatalism not always 
easily laughed off. We Diuguias, 
mispronounced DoGoods, are 
more sanguine about this than, 
say, the Drinkwines. 

Many surnames derive from 
trades once practiced: the Smiths, 
Wheelwrights and Tinkers have 
prospered long after their forebears 
lost their jobs. These days, one can 
find a Carpenter easily enough, but 
a carpenter is harder to come by. 

My favorite serendipitous sur- 
name of the news year is virtually 
onomatopoeic, mimicking the 
sound that its holder, the public^ 
relations manager of a brewery in 
Lagos, Nigeria, might warble when 
importuned to provide free beer at 
political clambakes: Peter Onono. 
That, by the way, like the Stmunus, 
is palindromic, spelling backward 
and forward the same. 

About the time I noted Mr. On- 
ono as the find of a lifetime, 30,000 
dentists came to towu for an Octo- 
ber convention — on “ “the interna- 
tional aspects of dentistry,’ ex- 
plained Richard Asa, spokesman 


for the ADA” — a palindrome in 
the employ of a palindrome. The 
Washington Prat also quoted the 
Convention Center's assistant gen- 
eral manager assigned to welcome 
the dentures crowd, one Alan Grip. 

This phenomenon of meamngfnl 
monikers is so recurrent as to ray, 
itself, for a name. A colleague. Bob 
Levey, came op with Perfect Fit 
Last Names, but PFLN sounds too 
much like a liberation movement. I 
have wondered if “cogname,” as in 
“cognate,” might do. Or. to turn a 
tired phrase, “tag name." What 
about “omendaturc”? 

In any case, people who like to 
pick ty names nave a big world out 
there m which they are forever be- 
ing dropped — a recent foreign 
example bring that of the incum- 
bent in a'daunting office, the Mexi- 
co City chief of police, Javier Gar- 
cia Paniagua. His matronymic 
translates with the intimidation of 
a truncheon : “Bread and water.” 

Ambassador Tm Tun of tin-ex- 
porting Burma is a bit of a stretch, 
but nevertheless bewitching. 

Closer to hoine was the case of 
the spokeswoman at Hercules Pow- 
der, in Radford, Vir ginia, who as a 
medium became a message when 
she sought to explain to that dis- 
traught community the import of 
an explosion at the arsenal Don’t 
panic, said Frances Selnow. 

Baseball names, both nick- and 
sur-, can be as entertaining as 
games, dating from the time when 
the main between-inmng diver- 
sions were the lineups. A Dodger 
infielder last season offered just the 
androgynous touch for this less en- 
lightened era: Mike Sharpersan. 
Another was Rich Yett despite a 
losing season. The general manager 
of the Pirates, Syd Thrift, lived up 
to his name, savings 12 million in a 
winning season, but he ended up in 
trouble with the front office. 

An Estonian reporter, Uimas 
Reuterman, has caused some con- 
fusion among the foreign press. 
“You Reuter, man?" “Yes, I work 
for People’s Voice of T allinn." 
“But aren’t you a Reuterman?” 
“like my father before me ” 
The Washington Post 


SOME 
OF THE 
BEST 
BUSINESS 
IDEAS 
COME OUT 
OF THE 
BLUE. 

Calm. The one thing that never 
happens between the telephone, the 
meeting, the demand. 

On new Club World we understand 
the need for high flying executives - 
to have some peace of mind. 

You’D find our long haul flights 
conducive to escape from the fetters 
and distractions of business life. 

Here your thoughts can go further. 
Once you’ve savoured the fresh 
Dover Sole served on Royal Doulton 
china. He back in your slumber seat 
Swirl a cognac around in your glass. 
And gaze out of the window. 
Nothing... except the first stirrings 
of a brilliant idea. 


CLUB 


WORLD 


British Airways 


Thewodds fevourite airline; 
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COMMUMSM: Different Paths 


(Continued from Page 1) 
much glasnost shining into ihdr 
lightly ran bureaucracies. 

East and West. Mr. Gorbachev is 
a disruptive, if invigorating, influ- 
ence. The Soviet government daily 
lzvesna has criticized French Com- 
munists for being too stodgy, and 
in Portugal and West Germany, 
party dissidents have challenged 
entrenched leaders, hoisting the 
banner of Gorbachcvism. 

Jiri Hajek. who was in Alexander 
Dubcek's cabinet in the Prague 
Spring of 1968, said he still be- 
lieved in Communism's dreams of 
security and rights for all, despite 
Stalin’ and Stalin’s successors. 
Asked if he was still a Marxist, he 
replied: “For me, Marxism is what 
Newton's physics is for a mathema- 
tician. Maybe Gorbachev with his 

changes is a kind of Einstein." 

But in the fast-moving societies 
of the capitalist West. Marxism has 
lost the intellectual prestige it at- 
tained after the war through think- 
ers like Sartre. It is quaintly archaic 
today to be a Marxist in Paris. 

Non-Communists may regard 
the Soviet Union as a political and 
economic catastrophe, morally dis- 
qualified by Stalinism. But with 

Mr. Gorbachev is 
a disruptive, if 
invigorating, 
influence. There is 

no universally 

0 

accepted ideological 
canon any more. 


history as his yardstick, the Com- 
munist is quick to recall that Russia 
was a primitive, predominantly ag- 
ricultural country before the Bol- 
sheviks seized poiwer, and that Sta- 
lin frog-marc bed it into the ranks 
of industrial nations. 

“I know what it's like to try to 
build socialism on 14 ounces of 
bread." said Enrique Lister, a 
Spaniard who helped dig the Mos- 
cow subway. “Even today my opin- 
ion about S talin is that tie'll go 
down in history as a great revolu- 
tionary.” 

.Ambivalence toward the Stalin- 
ist legacy — yes. there was terror, 
but it served the larger goal of lay- 
ing the groundwork of socialism — 

appears to be an inevitable compo- 
nent of contemporary Communist 
belief. So too is the habit of confes- 
sion. which discounts huge “errors" 
like the Soviet-led Invasion of Hun- 
gary in 1956 as pan of the revolu- 
tionary learning process. 

Asked if they had ever been 
ashamed to be Communists, party 
members on both sides of the Yalta 
divide said yes. Older ones recalled 
the shock of the 1956 speech by 
Nikita S. Khrushchev denouncing 
Stalin's tyranny. Younger Commu- 
nists, notably in the West, cited the 
1968 invasion that stamped out 
Czechoslovakia's quest for Com- 
munism “with a human face." 

But elsewhere the habit of ex- 
plaining away is deeply ingrained. 
Straight-faced East German Com- 
munists portray the Berlin Wall as 
a defense against subversive depre- 
dations from the West. Czechoslo- 
vak party members can in the same 
breath endorse the imperative for 
democratic change and denounce 


Mr. Dubcek For having opened the 
door to “reaction" in 1968. 

la many ways, it would seem 
easier to be a Communist in West- 
ern Europe, a selfless toiler for the 
millennium, than in Eastern Eu- 
rope. where Communists are a 
privileged caste presiding over a 
ramshackle system that has failed 
to deliver prosperity, not to men- 
tion political freedom. 

In the West, Communists face a 
hostile political environment but 
draw comfort from a circle of com- 
rades locked in the same uphill 
struggle. They see themselves as 
Fighting for toe underdog against 
an exploitative system. By contrast. 
Communist Party members in 
Eastern Europe are often despised 
by the people they govern. 

In Communist Europe, the 
workers — for whom the state 
nominally exists — frequently feel 
alienated and embittered, and in 
Poland they have fueled a revolt. 
But in capitalist societies. Commu- 
nist convictions can give blue-col- 
lar workers a sense erf dignity, pur- 
pose and incorruptibility. 

In a Paris suburb, Jean-Pierre 
Quilgars, 33. a machine-tool work- 
er, said the party had brought him 
friends ana self-confidence. "I 
couldn’t think of not being a Com- 
munist." be said. “It’s my life." 

Despite such dedicated follow- 
ers. Western Communist parties 
continue to lose electoral support 
as blue-collar jobs are eliminated, 
shrinking the proletariat that Marx 
predicted would rise up to over- 
throw capitalism. 

In the late 1970s, the patchwork 
doctrine of “Eurocommunism" 
seemed to be covering the ancient 
rift between Communism and So- 
cial Democracy, but it fell apart, 
largely because of resistance from 
the French Communist Party. 

Martin Jacques, editor of the 
British Communist Party’s lively 
journal of theory. Marxism Today, 
speculates that his own party may 
not have a future as an independent 
organization. But be savors the par- 
adox that Marxism Today is at the 
same time exercising enormous in- 
fluence on the autonomous British 
Labor Party, which, he says, “is not 
very good at thinking." 

In decline. Communists in Eu- 
rope draw hope, and solace, from 
Communist-inspired struggles in 
the Third World One of their prou- 
dest legacies the justified convic- 
tion that they played a vital role in 
accelerating the decolonization of 
Africa and Asia. 

Even so, many Communists in- 
terviewed seem to have lost their 
missionary zeal and the humilia- 
tion of Afghanistan has contribut- 
ed to a reluctance to export revolu- 
tion to the Third World Mr. 
Gorbachev conveys the disquieting 
impression that the Communist 
parties of Western Europe and the 
Third World do not figure very 
high on his list of priorities. 

There is a gnawing sense that the 
great deeds and struggles lie in the 
past, not in the future. A poignant 
note of nostalgia was struck by For- 
mer Communists like Daniele Bil- 
titieri. 36. an editor in Sicily. 

“I have suffered so many disap- 
pointments." Mr. Billitteri said 
“Bui I think that having been a 
committed Communist has given 
me something that no one will ever 
be able to take away from me, 
something that I believe is impor- 
tant for any man: a capacity for 
indignation and rebellion.” 

NEXT: Third World and the 
United States. 
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What 'Communist 9 Means in Europe 

For a Frenchman, the Party 
Is 'Life’ and He 'Lives It’ 


P ALI: The Surrealist Is Dead at 84 


New York Times Service 

Jean-Pierre Quilgars. 33, was 
dismissed from his job at the Re- 
nault fact on’ in the Pans suburb of 
Boulogne-BilUmcourt two years 
ago. 

He said he was one of 10 Com- 
munist Party members and union- 
ists dismissed for organising pro- 
tests against layoffs. Renault also 
prosecuted them on various 
charges, including theft. 

All 10 were acquitted and an 
fighting to be rehired; three have 
won reinstatement. 

Being a Communist has 
brought me many things. It has 
brought me friends, a way to re- 
flect on both political and per- 
sonal life. It has permitted me to 
have confidence in myself and 
believe in myself. 

I couldn’t think of not bong a 
Communist. It’s ton life. I don’t 
male*- an effort to Be a Commu- 
nist. I live it. 

I am proud to be a Communist 
and have always been proud to be 
a Communist. There were diffi- 
cult times on the international 
front — Afghanistan, for exam- 
ple — but I was never embar- 
rassed to call myself a Commu- 
nist. 


Peop le, did leave the French 
Communist Party at that time, 
but many are coming back. There 
was a lot ot pressure from anti- 
Communists, but now, since Gor- 
bachev. it is less credible for 
someone to be anti-CommunisL 
We have come a long way from 
the time when Reagan caHwf 
Russia the evil empire. 1 never 
considered Russia a country of 
gulags. There are people impris- 
oned all over the world for be- 
liefs. There are people in the 
United States, too. 

Gorbachev wQl go the whole 
way. They areabh tired of falling 
bade. They still remember the pe- 
riod after Khrushchev. 

Any invasion, be it Hungary or 
Czechoslov akia or wherever, is 
intolerable. One country cannot 
impose itself on another even if it 
is in the same bloc. Nothing justi- 
fied the invasion by the Soviet 
Union. . 

On the United States: 
l fight and will continue to 
fight against the system there be- 
cause it is capitalist. The Unit ed 
States has enormous responsibil- 
ity in the world, but I don’t think 
it uses it wefl. They are ruled by 


(Continued from Page 1) 
northern Spain, near his home in 
the seacoast village of Port Uig&t. 

Salvador Dali was bom in Fi- 
gueras on May 1 1, 1904, the son of 
Salvador Dali, a lawyer, and his 
wife. Fdipa Dome Domenech. 

■He showed a precocious gift for 
art, both in Figueras and at the 
National School of Fine Arts .in 
Madrid, where he began his studies 
in 1921. He impressed immediately 
as one of nature's winners: A stu- 
dent who could rani his hand to 
anything and bring it off. 

But he also impressed as a trou- 



h*»£n* Pwirier/UptlO 

Jean-Pierre Quilgare, a former Renault employee in France, 
says he was ‘‘neve 1 embarrassed” to caD temsetf a Communist 

the law of money. It underscores come socialist. Capitalism will 
the privileges of the few, not the fail becanse the res o u r ce s will ran 
many. Everything is built on oat. I hope it will be sooner rather 
money. than later. Interview by 

Someday all countries will be- DEBORAH WISE 


For an Italian, It’s a r Capacity for Indignation 9 


A'iV V«vA Tunes Service 
An editor at Giomale di Sicilia, 
Sicily's largest newspaper. Daniele 
Billitteri, 36, joined the Commu- 
nist Youth Federation m 1966. He 
left the party in 1976 after it sought 
an alliance with the Christian 
Democrats, believing at the time 
that it did not make sense to main- 
tain a “i militant commitment. ” He 
continues to vote almost exclusively 
Communist 

1 am not a repentant Commu- 
nist, or an ex-Comnuntist, maybe 
not even a Communist at all any- 
more. 


The problem is to decide what 
kind of yardstick to use to mea- 
sure this word. It is difficult to 
say what a Communist is today. 

I remember that 1 wore a ring 
made from the metal of an Amer- 
ican warplane shot down over 
Vietnam, and this was something 
that made me very happy. 

My generation was the one that 
dreamed of “creating two, three, 
many Vietnams" — those were 
Che Guevara's marching orders. 
It was a generation that believed 
in fighting alongside the little 


Viet Cong peasant against the 
American colossus. 

Then, of course, things hap- 
pened as they did, not as we ex- 
pected. 

We watched every television 
news show, and there were dem- 
onstrations every day, because 
when the Americans were driven 
out of Vietnam, it seemed tike a 
personal victory for us because 
we bad been marching and pro- 
testing for so many years. 

On Vietnam's war with China: 

1 found myself a bit lost with 
this event, disoriented in terms of 


For a Spaniard, a 'Long Way to Go’ 


Sew York Times Service 

A major figure in the Commu- 
nist Party of Spain before, during 
and after the Spanish Civil War, 
Enrique Lister, 81. a former mili- 
tary officer, is a survivor of two 
world wars and 40 years of Fran- 

coism. 

A committed party man, he is a 
member of the party’s Central 
Committee and a representative of 
the faction of Spanish Commu- 
nism that d^eated and survived 
Santiago Carrillo, who pursued 
Stalinist party methods. 

What makes me indignant is 
ihai certain tiling s have been 
done in the name of the party. 

To want to attribute all these 
things to the f adore of Marxism- 
Leninism is completely false. 
Marxian is a science and has 
been proved as such throughout 
nearly a century. 

Marxism is there, alive and 
kidring, despite its defects. 

The Communist movement 


has clearly lived through difficult 
times. 

It still has difficult moments 
ahead. Communist parties have 
lost the prestige they enjoyed in 
former times, due to the very 
change which have beep taking 
place, due to their own mistakes. 

What mistakes? Yon have the 
era of Stalinist methods. Oar 
own party, for example, which 
Carrillo led to catastrophe, using 
Stalinist methods in the worst 
sense. 

f have great confidence in 
what Gorbachev is doing. I think 
he is a realist We have a long 
way to go yet Communist soci- 
ety is yet to come: 30 years and 
more. 

There is no communism any- 
where, not even in the Soviet 
Union. 

Communism is still many, 
many years away. Feudalism was 
overcome, then there was capi- 
talism. 

How many phases has capital- 


ism gone through? What a fight 
capitalism puts up! Now we have 
to do away with capitalism, but it 
won’t allow it just like that It 
will have to go through various 
phases. There are steps forward 
and setbacks. Capitalism win not 
surrender its strongholds. 

On Hungary in 1956: 

Power was being seized by a 
whole group of people who were 
anything but communist 
On Czechoslovakia in 1968: 

I was there. 1 was against the 
invasion. I fdt it was as assault I 
knew the Czechs wdL They 
would not rise up for anything, 
not even for a sausage. I stayed 
on as an observer. I was con- 
vinced the whole thing, was a 
stupid mistake, another of 
Brezhnev’s outrages. 

On why he is still a Communist: 
At my age there is no danger- 
of being a turncoat Thar danger 
exists when you are 30. 

Interview by 
PAUL DELANEY 


some basic principles. It was no 
longer true that in the world there 
were the oppressors and the op- 
pressed, exploiters and the ex- 
ploited. Now there are even the 
exploited who become oppres- 
sors, there are those who are more 
exploited and those who are less 
expkrited. 

And this is true in terms of 
social structure as well as interna- 
tional politics, because there are 
categories like managers who, ac- 
cording to the Marxist gospel 
should be considered among the 
exploited because they are sala- 
ried workers; but managers are 
really somewhere in between the 
exploiters and the exploited. 

1 have suffered so many disap- 
pointments, but I think that hav- 
ing been a committed Commu- 
nist has given me something that 
no one will ever be able to take 
away from me, something that I 
believe is important for any man: 
a capacity for indignation and 
rebellion. 

This capacity is the most ro- 
mantic thing that I’ve kept from 
my Communist militancy. 

It is something romantic that is 
worth carrying inside you, if for 
nothing else but to fed that you 

are a thinking man, a man who is 

entitled to certain rights, who 
knows that he is owed s omething 
by others: respect, liberty, equali- 
ty of opportunity, the possibility 
to change, to recreate yourself. 

Once a Communist decides, as 
1 did, tbar the revolution is not 
going to be made with guns, then 
be tries to change the history of a 
nation little by little, through in- 
dividual acts every day, because 
be has underfoot a nation that is 
not going to follow a revolution- 
ary strategy. . Interview by 
ROBERTO SURO 


blemaker. In 1924, he was suspend- 
ed for a year on suspicion of incit- 
ing the students to revolution, and 
in May of that year, he served brief 
sentences m jaQ in Figueras and 
Geroaa for anti-government activi- 
ties. 

Dali’s international career began 
in 1928, when he went to Paris <utd 
was made welcome by Andrf Bre- 
ton and the other members of the 
Surrealist group. ■* i. 

His first exhibition in Farts, at 
the Galirie Gocmansm 1929, was 
as successful as anyone could have 
wished. Unlike his predecessors in 
the Surrealist group. Dali produced 
jma gffi! that at first sight conformed 
exactly to the conventions of tradi- 
tional ofl painting. 

Only after a closer look did it 
become clear that a watch had gone 
soft like overripe camembert, that 
very 'peculiar things were happen- 
ing to a beautiful woman, ana that 
it wouldbe a mistake to put too 
much trust in the lyrical perfection 
of the land and the sea and the sky. 

When Dali hafluemated in the 
late 1920s, the whole world halluci- 
nated with him, not least the Muse- 
um of Modem Art in New York, 
where James ThraB Soby was later 
to say that Dali had portrayed “the 
unreal world with such extreme re- 
alism that its truth and validity 
could no longer he questioned." 

Where the other Surrealists re- 
mained essentially private people, 
Dali was a born performer, a man 
who needed an audience and re- 
sponded to iL He was a dreamer, 
but he dreamed for a particular 
reason. He wanted, in his own 
words, to systematize confusion 
and to discredit the world of every- 
day reality once and for afl. He did 
this in bis paintings, but he also did 
it in life. 

If asked to lecture, he turned up 
in a diving bell and insisted on 
speaking from inride it If asked to 
contribute a three-dimensional ob- 
ject to an exhibition, be sent along 
a life-size taxkyh which rain 
fell throughout the duration of the 
show. He specialized in the poetics 
of disquiet, and until wdl into the 
1930s, he produced idea after idea 
that captured the papular imagina- 
tion. 

He went on painting pictures 
that pressed hard on the nerve of 
their time. He was very good on 
sexual anxiety, for instance: He was 
very good on the idea that rivfliza^ 
cion might suddenly go to roL And 
he was very good indeed' eat die 
idea that war — civil war, above all 
— was the ultimate pestilence and 
crime against humanity. 

It was possible to argue, as 
George Orwell argued in 1942, that 
Dah’s paintings were “diseased and 
disgusting, and any investigation 
ought to start out from that fact" ’ 

Yet, it can also be argoed that at 
his best, Dali wrote out a declara- 
tion of independence for the hu- 
man imagination. His “Soft Con- 
struction With Boiled Beans — 
Premonition of Civil War" of 1936 


TROOPS: East Germany Pledges to Cut Its Armed Forces by 10,000 


(Continued from Page 1) 
appears to reflect enthusiasm for 
Mr. Gorbachev’s foreign policies. 
East Germany has often tried to 
rally support at home and abroad 
by urging disarmament measures, 
while resisting domestic reforms of 
the kind espoused by Mr. Gorba- 
chev. 

Mr. Carisson, the first Swedish 
prime minister to make an official 
visit to East Germany, indirectly 
appealed to East Germany to tear 
down the Berlin Wall He said it 
was “important that the freedom of 
movement of Europeans be ex- 
panded." 

Mr. Carisson expressed the hope 
that glasnost and perestroika in Eu- 
rope's socialist countries, together 
with a recent East-West accord in 
Vienna, would help lead to more 


contacts, more tourism and more 
openness in Europe. 

The East German government 
approved on Jan. 15thecaodndiiig 
document of the Vienna meeting of 
the 35-nation Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe, 
which provided for strengthened 
guarantees of the rights to travel 
and emigrate. It is not yet clear how 
far East Berlin will go in complying 
with its commitments under the Vi- 
enna document 

The military spending outbade 
was expected to help East Germa- 
ny shift resources to its industrial 
sector, where sagging investments 
helped leave economic growth sub- 
stantially short of targets in 1988, 
according to Weston economists 
and diplomats. 

East Germany has allocated 16.1 


billion marks (S8.8 billion) for mili- 
tary spending in 1989 and an addi- 
tional six bOfion marks for internal 
security and the protection of its 
heavily fortified borders. 

National income rose 3 percent 
in 1988. more than a full percent- 
age point less than a target of 4.1 
percent. 

The Soviets have announced re- 
ductions of 50,000 men and 5,000 
tanks in East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary. Two Soviet 
tank divisions, two tank training 
regiments and eight troop battal- 
ions are to leave East Germany in 
1989. Mr. Honedcer said; in 1990, 
two more tank divisions, three 
training regiments and three battal- 
ions are to leave, he said. 

That appeared to indicate that 
two-thirds of the planned Soviet 
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withdrawal of six armored divi- 
sions would came from East Ger- 
many, the Warsaw Pact’s principal 
front-line stale in central Europe. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet deputy 
foreign minister, Viktor Kaipov, 
said in Geneva that the planned 
dismantling of Soviet tactical nu- 
clear forces now based in central 
Europe would affect only u a couple 
of dozen” weapons. That con- 
firmed Western analysts’ expecta- 
tions for the cutback, which was 
announced by the Soviet foreign 
minister, Eduard A. Shevardnadze, 
in Vienna on Thursday. 

Mr. Karpov also expressed con- 
fidence that the Warsaw Pact and 
NATO can bridge their differences 
in talks on reducing conventional 
forces that are scheduled to begin 
in Vienna on March 9. 
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QUAKE: 

Soviet Disaster 

(Contained from Page 1) 
from Dushanbe. It added that hun- 
dreds of ambulances were ferrying 
the seriously wounded to local hos- 
pitals, although rescue work was 
difficult because of disrupted com- 
munications. 

The editor in chief of the official 
Tadzhikistan press agency, Zainid- 
din Nasreddinov, told The Associ- 
ated Press that almost everybody 
had died in Sharora, which he was 
able to viriL He said die quake had 
set off a landslide about 1.5 kilome- 
ters long from a hill above (be vil- 
lage. 

- In 1985, an earthquake in Ta- 
dzhikistan left at least 8.000 people 
homeless and caused an unknown 
number of casualties. 

The rapid repenting of the latest 
earthquake again reflected Mr. 
Gorbachev's policy of glasnost, or ' 
openness. 

It was only last month, after the 
Armenian disaster, that Soviet offi- 
cials revealed that 1 10,000 people 
had died in a 1948 earthquake in 
Ashkhabad, capital of the Central 
Asian republic of Turkmenia. It 
was the worst quake ever registered 
in the Soviet Union. 

The huge international response 
to the Armenian earthquake took 
Soviet officials by surprise. In a 
recent interview with the weekly 
Moscow News, Foreign Miusier 
Eduard A. Shevardnadze said it 
marked the first tun* that other 
nations had viewed the Soviets 
“not as an abstract mass of people, 
but as a brother in. the destiny of 
the planet." 

Maxwell Delays Start . 

Of His European Daily . 

4£nm- Francc Prtvh- 

PARIS — Robert Maxwell, the 
British publisher, has delayed the 
launching- of his. English-language 
daily newspaper. Yhe European, a 
spokesman for his media group 
said here Monday. 

Mr. Maxwell announced six 
months ago that the paper would 
appear at the beginning of this 
year, but in November he post- 
poned this date. On Monday, Jean 
Schaiiu who has been appointed to 
direct The European, said the pa- 
per would come out around Sep- 
tember or October. 


COURT : Affirmative Action Limit 


(Continued from Page 1) 
quire the prime contractor on any 
city building contract to subcon- 
tract at least 30 percent of the value 
of the project to firms that are at 
least one-half minority owned. 

Justice O’Connor said, “The 30 
percent quota cannot be said to be 
narrowly tailored to any goal, ex- 
cept perhaps outright raoal balanc- 
ing. It rests upon the completely 
anrealUti c assumption that minor- 
ities will choose a particular trade 
in lockstep proportion to their rep- 
resentation in the local popula- 
tion." 

In a stinging dissent. Justice 
Tburgood Marshall said the Rich- 
mond ruling “marks a deliberate 
and giant step backward in tins 
court’s affirmative action jurispru- 
dence.” 

“Cynical of (me municipality’s 
attempt to redress the effects of 
past racial discrimination in a par- 
ticular industry, the majority 
launches a grapeshot attack cm 
race-conscious remedies in gener- 
al" he said.: 

Justice Marshall said the “harsh 
reality?*of the ruling would be to 
discourage or prevent dries and 
states -from “acting to rectify the 
scourge of past discrimination.” 

The ndlng is expected to have 
far-reachmg impact oh the use of 
so-called set-aside programs by 
states -and cities. 

Justice O’Connor drew a distinc- 
tion between Richmond’s plan and 
one enacted by Congress that the 
courfuphdd in 1980. The congres- 
sional plan required 10 percent of 
federal public works contracts be 
earmarked for minority-controlled 
businesses. 

She said Richmond officials 
were not entitled to rdy an a find- 
ing by Congress that there has been 
nationwide discrimination in the 
construction industry. . 

The Richmond plan was chal- 
lenged by a building contractor, 
JA. Croson Co, after it hsz a city 
contract to install stainless sled 
arinals -and water closets at the city 
jafi. Croson did not indude a mi- 
nority-owned business as a subcon- 
tractor. • 

Richmond officials adopted the 
affirmative action plan in 1983. Al- 
though the minorities named in the 
plan included Hispanics. Orientals, 
Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts, the 
primary beneficiary would have 
been blacks. 

The dry's population is about 


half black. But the dty*s minority- 
owned businesses historically re- 
ceived less than 1 percent of the 
value of the city’s public building 
contracts. 

The ruling on Monday upheld a 
decision by the Fourth U.S. Grant 
Court of Appeals, based in Rich- 
mond. 

A coalition of groups represent- 
ing local and state governments 
had said that striking down the 
Richmond plan would reopen old 
wounds and discourage affirmative 
action if it meant that governments 
must fust admit past discrimina- 
tion before adopting remedial pro- 
grams. 

. In other action, the court made 
these ratings; 

• It said that pdice did not need 
court warrants before searching 
from helicopters for marijuana 
growing in fenced-in yards. 

• It refused to let a financially 
troubled utility company increase 
jdectric rates to help pay for a con- 
troversial nuclear power plant in 
Scab rook. New Hampshire. 

(AP.UPI) 


remains one of the oust extraordi- 
nary documents of its date, epitq. 
mizingasitdoesallthesaVRgffyof 
the War. 

Buc Dali was not always at h», 
best, and in laws- years iris be&, 
became rare. Lucrative but fatuotff 
concerns took up much of his time. 
His nimble intelligence seemed to 
whir in a vacuum. 

Whereas in former years blas- 
phemy had been high on the Bsitif 
his preferred insiniments Of lenrig 
be turned to the church in the Ife' 
1940s and began to treat inufitiociRl 
religious subjects on a large seek 
and with dexterous attention to. ef- 
fects of perspective, lighting’ s^ 
levitation. 

As he saw it. he had never 
stopped growing and experiment 
ing. In bus last years, he talced to 
science for fresh inspiration, and 
whereas other famous artists wre 
content to repeat themselves*^ 
had worked with bptarams.'ttg’ 
with the stereoscopic >D image, 
and with many other technical 
novations. 

“We Surrealists are not artists,” 
he once said. “Nor are we realty 
scientists. We are caviar, and caviar 
is the extravagance and the vety 
mtdligcnce of taste." 

“The main idea of my collec- 
tion." he said when be went into 
fashion designing, “is to do away 
with breasts. Breasts are only in rite 
way, no matter what die situation. 
My solution will be to make women 
look like angels. From- ebw on. 
breasts will be worn in the back and 
will be collapsible. With the aid of a 
helium tank, they will rise when we 
wish them to do so.” 

Wheat asked for his opinions on 
art, Dali never failed to say some- 
thing outrageous. Nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than to make 
mock of current orthodoxies. - 

“Cizanne is very popular at the 
moment" he said, “hut in tiffiMp 
come Meissonier will sell for molt 
much more. Cezanne’s work b just 
so much caricature. He is the clum- 
siest painter I have ever crane 
across." 

“Well, there you are," he would 
say after an outburst of that kind. 
“You've got your money's wrath. 
Time's up now " 

To the day of his death, he was 
the man who once said, “At 7, 1 
wanted to be Napoleon. Mv ambi- 
tion has been growing steadily ever 
since." 

Dali was married in 1935 to the 
former Elena Diaranoff, known as 
Gala. There were no children of the 
marriage, which was one to wfakh 
Dali referred continually as an ide- 
al union. After her death in June 
1981 at the age of 88. Dali spA 
much of his time in a remote casts 
in Pubol, in Catalonia. • 

His last years were marked* not 
only by failing health but by a tag 
series of rumors andreohumarams 
about the abuse of his ‘name, Us 

rate or another of his associates.^ 
was alleged that there were in exis- 
tence thousands of sheets of paper 
fhat-bore ^legitimate DaU signa; 
rare 'but were otherwise entirety 
Wank,. thereby facilitating the later 
addition of images that might or 
might not be by Dah but were like- 
ly to be worth a lot of money. On a 
good day, it was said, Dah cboj& 
agn 4,000 such sheas. ; " .y 

DROUGHT: 

No Letup in U.S- 

(Continued front Fftge-1) 

next May, the stocks in UjEwfeai 
bins are expected to fsfl-to 533 
millkm bushels, down from 14 W* 
Son hr 1987. That is about 21 per- 
cent of what is normafly useq for 
domestic consumption and ex- 
ports, j*e lowest level since stocks 
fefl to 20.9 percent in 1973. 

“That* s tight," said a grain, spe - 
dalisr at the Agriculture Depart- 
ment- “We normally think 800 mil- 
lion to a tuition bushels is a more 
desirable level of stocks." 

The threat from drought to the 
winter wheat crop also comes al a 
time when sevraal other major pro- 


Chinese Marxist 
Gtes Corruption 

Reuters 

BEIJING — Corruption among 
Communist Party and government 
officials in China is at its worst 
level in 40 years, and will r emain 
hard to control without radical 
changes in the state system, a well- 
known Marxist said Monday. 

“There is too much concentra- 
tion of power, no democracy and 
no real supervision of government 
officials,” said the Marxist, Su 
Shaozhi, a former head of the Insti- 
tute of Maxxism-Lrahrisni-Mao 
Zedong Thought ai the eUte Acade- 
my of Social Sciences. "What Lord 
Acton said applies: power cor- 
rupts. absolute power corrupts ab- 
solutely” 

A speech by Mr. Su in Decem- 
ber, in which be attacked the par- 
ty’s ideological policies, provoked a 
storm after being published in a 
Shanghai weekly, enraging the par- 
ty’s powerful propaganda depari- 
menL Mr. Su, 66, lost his post as 
head of the institute in a rampfl ign 
against “bourgeois liberalism" m 
1987, but remains a professor at the 
academy and a prolific writer. 


Australia and A rgentina are; sS - 
f ciing drought problems, as was 
noted recently by Lester Brown of 
the Woridwatch Institute, an ex- 
pert on world food problems. 

“The bottom line is there is not a 
lot of slack in tire system," Mr. 
Brown. said. “And if we get another 
jolt like last year’s US. draught, it’s 
going, to be : Katy bar the door* for 
food prices and hunger problems." 

The drought has already, caused 
a new wave of wheat price in- 
creases. A bushd of wheat that was 
selling for an average of $257 at 
country markets in 1987 rose last 
week to $4.05. A similar, situation 
in the drought last aimtmf helped 
offset the impact of crop losses for 
farmers. 

The deep diyhets still covers 31 
percent at the United Stares, said 
Richard Heim, a meteorologist 
with the National flimatic Data 
Center in Asheville, North Caroli- 
na. Last summer, the total area was 
about 40 percent, ' jk 

“That's pretty bad for midwrc? 
ter* Ml Heim said. “This is the 
time of year when temperatures 
and demand we the lowest It's 
usually the sral-moiszure recharge 
period.” 

Although that might be worri- 
some, he said: “That doesn't neces- 
sarily mean you won't get enough 
moisture to make crops grow. You 
can be in the middle of a long-tenn 
drought , and still get enough nun to 
produce your crops," 

The drought he described is 
taraly concentrated, as far as ma- 
jor crop-growing regions are con- 
cerned. in the Northern Plains, the 
Central Plains and Texas. : 

Good rains have , eased coRoi- 
bobs in the eastern com beltmain- 
lyiri Indiana andObicuBui despite 
rains that have wet the surface, the 
drought persists in modi of the 
western corn belt, covering most of 
Iowa, ffiinou and northern Mis- 
souri. 
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Paris Goes in Pursuit of Prettiness 


$ 

By Suzy Menkes 

Intcniuunmil Hern U Tribum 

P I ABJS — Let them wear lace, chiffon, 
flowers! In tins bicentennial year, the lat- 
est revolution brings back to French fashion 
luxurious, lighthearted clothes in the spirit of 
Marie Antoinette. 

The pursuit of prettiness, so succulently 
staged by Christian Lacroix, is being fol- 
lowed by the rest of Paris, the mood is 
romantic but sophisticated, with a strong 
revival of daytime —perhaps we should say 

PARIS FASHION ~~ 

afternoon — dresses. Fashion is on the move 
wjih fluttering, flimsy fabrics and loi 
SfnHnes. Bui the sheer fabrics main* 
question of length seem unimportant. 

Sweet, soft colors and decorative flowers 
are moving, couture away from ornate ba- 
roque to lighter rococo. 

In a packed day’s showing Monday, Jean- 
Louis Scherrer's collection stood out for deli- 
cate aquatint colon, hazy fabrics and em- 
broideries inspired by the 18th century. This 
was a collection with the prim of view that 
women should look ravishmgly pretty, but it 
kept the sugar down to a spoonful 
Pleats are a story this season. Scberrer used 
them vertically and horizontally to create 
dresses with a slim silhouette, proving how the 


solid techniques of haute couture can be used 
forf * 


pleated skirts in gauzygeorgette Buttered out 
under short jackets. The alternative was the 
more familiar siThnuene of the slim, above- 
the-knee skirt with a longer jacket In either 
case, lapels were appKquM and embroidered 
with flowers. To increase the feeling of fr agile 
femininity, cowls and ruffles of chiffon wafted 
round die "^Ihvr from die draped blouses, 
falling in a waterfall of ruffles or lapping the 
breasts in lightly layered pleats. 

Pants suits kept to a tailored daytime 
sOhouette, although at night they were paja- 
ma- Wide and floating. But the show was 
based on ladylike dresses, many of them in 
flowered chiffon and georgette, and shown 
with gauzy picture hats. This airy feding was 
enhanced by the palest colors: mauve, run- 
ning water green, peach and ivory. 

Philip Miller, chairman of Marshall 
Field's of Chicago, hosts a party at the Ritz 
Tuesday to launch the store's fall promotion 
of La Bdic France. He enthused about the 
romantic feminine dothes he M seen at 
Lacroix and Scberrer. 

“There was a time when we were looking 
to Italy,” he said, “but right now French 
fashion is what it is all about” 

Marc Bohan is not a designer with a sweet 
tooth. But he sent out a Dior collection that 


was fresh and perky with a controlled pretti- 
ness. That meant not a garden of blooms, but 
just a few pots of flowers embroidered on 
powder pale suede jackets and a witty daisy- 
chain beh on a spotted georgette dress. That 
was marked down by the gild pen of Princess 
Caroline of Monaco, sitting in a prime posi- 
tion with her husband and Bernadette Chirac. 

The many chiffon dresses, both short and 
long, were ptezied or chi an Indian theme that 
brought in one-shoulder columns of draped 
chiflon in inky blue or roke brown, as wdl as 
exotic hair decorations that are a Paris theme. 

Suits with fitted jackets and short A-line 
skirts looked familiar but quite sweet. Bohan 
also tried Ids scissors on the pyramid line, for 
flaring jackets that looked more comfortable 
over short slim skirts than with long flat- 
pleated culottes- Vests, taken from menswear 
but dressed up with embroideries or gilded 
lace, worked wdL 

Dior has a wide range of customers, and 
there was a feeling that Bohan was trying to 
please ih<»m all Suspenders and chains em- 
broidered on navy chiffon were trying too 
hard, bat the sari-inspired evening dresses, 
draped over one shoulder with a panel of 
chiffon floating free, were very fine. 

The French establishent is ft" mg up behind 
Paris haute couture. Mis. Chirac and Claude 
Pompidou were at Cardin, where cape back 
jackets swung over skinny over-the-knee skirts 


— both in every conceivable fabric, including 
many flower prints from stiff carnations to 
spreading peonies. The skins were often split 
fore and aft. Cropped pajamas were an easier 
line. Designer Audi* Ohvex remains faithful 
to Cardin's cutting skills, with cape shoulders 
growing out of a shm-tme dress, and a jacket 
sliced into asymmetric points. 

Tm not a very good customer of haute 
couture,*' said the French prime minister's 
wife, MichHe Rocard, who attended most of 
the day’s showings m a brown Bernard Penis 
outfit “I liked Balmain for its sense of harmo- 
ny. There were very good suits and the eve- 
ning dothes were so very beautifully waked." 

That was a good summary of a collection in 
which designer Erik Mortatsen had all the 
right, light fabrics and knew how to drape the 
acres of driffon into a tiny bodice — and then 
let it flow free into a long pfealed skirl Colas 
were an the bright side and the skirts — shm 
or crystal pleated, way above the knee. 

With Nina Ricci, it was bade to prettiness: 

sweet rococo colors, flowery prints, the best in 
chiffon on a dark ground. Starts were ion gish, 
full and graceful the kind of thing you might 
have worn to tea dance in earlier times. 

Those who are complaining that the femi- 
nine, even girlish mood of Pans seems a long 
way from power dressing, forget that pretti- 
ness will appeal to a lot of women — and just 
about all their men. 



kahMuv 1 rtcufm 

Jean-Loos Schemer's floral chiffon dress, left, and Marc Bohan's 


pyramid jacket and chiffon skirt 


The AtfA-uml Pm* 


L. Subramaniam and His Polyglot Violin 


By Mike Zwerin 

International Herald Tribute . 
i ARTS — L. Subramaniam, enti- 
“Chakravarti” (emperor) of 
v&inists by the governor of Ma- 
dras, has beminstnmrental in devel- 
oping a new role for the vioHn in the 
classical music of southern India 
and fusing it with Western forms in 
collaboration with, among others. 
Yehudi Menuhin, George Harrison, 
Mauririo Kagd Herbie Hancock, 
Styx Hooper and Zubin Mehta. 

His father was a violinist and his 
mother sang, and as soon as he and 
his two hrothere could raise their 
anus they were playing violins. In 
1958, the family fled violence on the 
island of Ceylon, where the brothers 
were bom (Subramaniam in 1947), 
and began to team both their own 
Kamatic tradition and dements of 
Western el^ jeal music. Palgh&t 
Marti Iyer, the wdl known virtuoso 


micafly quite different The best 
known fusion was by Subraman- 
iam’s younger brother, L. Shankar, 
with guitarist John McLaughlin's 
Indian-oriented jazz-rock group, 
Shakti. The eldest brother L- Vai- 
dyanathan now composes music 
for Indian films. (The “L” stands 
to t bd r family naira Lakshnrinar- 
ayama, which custom places first) 

The two performing brothers — 
principally Subramaniam — ex- 
panded the toes of both the violin 
and improvisation in the Kumatir- 
classical tradition, which can be 
traced back to 4,000 B.G. The vio- 
lin had previously been limited to 
the background, usually behind 
singers. Subramaniam developed a 
prodigious technique and has been 
the “ Indian Pa ganini T 

Graduating from the Institute of j 
the Arts in Los Angeles, he turned 
increasingly to Western «i««i«il 


For othere I will find a compromise 
with 4/4. My jazz oriented mnsic is 
usually composed for specific pro- 
jects and people — Stanley Oarke, 
Frank Morgan, John Handy. I 
made an atfawn called ‘Conversa- 
tion' with Stiphane GrappdH; we 
went to together. My album 
'Fantasy Without limits* was 
nairari one of die 10 best of the 
year by Leonard Feather of the Los 
Angeles Times. Another of my al- 
bums features Maynard Ferguson, 
it is called ‘Maui and Friends.’ " 


You begin to suspect that it just 
mig ht be more than lip-service 
when he says: “My friends call me 
Mani — call me Marti." After inter- 
viewing musicians For 20 years, you 
learn that success depends on the 
interviewer's ability to manufac- 
ture instant intimacy and the inter- 
viewee’s willingness and ability to 
cooperate. After a four-hour pa- 
rade of journalists through his ho- 
tel suite one afternoon, Stevie 
Wonder referred to the place as a 
“barber shop.” 


Some musicians have good raps, 
though a good rap goes a short way. 

L. Subramaniam understands 
and accepts the temporal and psy- 
chic limitations of an interview. He 
spells difficult names without bong 
asked, outlines history and facts 
succinctly, lists his credits without 
exaggeration or false modesty. Yet 
there is also an underlying nod for 
spiritual contact 

At best you can get a lot more 
than a trim in this barber shop. 


LAN VI N 

PARIS 

Haute Couture Maryll Lanvin 

22, rue du Faubourg Saint-Honor A Paris 


cLlhe mrdaogam, (a wooden dou- composition and performance. 
V Such orchestral 

works as “Fan- 
tasy on Vedic 
Chants" and 
“Flight of the 
Humble Bee” 
(sic) have been 
performed by 
the New York, 
Los Angeles and 
Oslo philhar- 
monic orches- 
tras and the 
Moscow Radio 
and Television 
Orchestra. 

“You cannot 
put a Western 
orchestra to play 
Indian classical 
compositions,” 
he says. “They 
will play the 
notes, but they 
will not be able 
to hear through 
the note and 
play the essen- 
tial fee lin g. On 
the other hand, 
if you ask Indian 
musicians to 
play Bach they 
too will play 
only the notes, it 
will be emotion- 
ally dead. So I 
use Western no- 
tation for West- 
ern orchestras, 
accompanied by 
Indian poly- 
rhythms. One of the variations will 
be an Indian violinist playing in the 
Indian manner. 

“We have 72 parent scales plus 

thousands of derived scales. We use 

microtones, which are less than 
quarter tones, and our improvisa- 
tions involve playing, to example, 
15 notes over two brats or 21 notes 
over three. We wiD be ornamenting 
and sliding between notes. It is ve 
methodical the rules are strict, 
cannot use any notes foreign to the 
raga, certain key notes must be em- 
phasized in certain places and each 

raga involves a specific emotion — 
sad, passionate, heroic, and so on. 

He does not dwell on his 1974 
tour with former Beatle f 
Harrison, with such other 
men” as BiBy Preston and Ravi 

Shankar. The implication is that he 
did it principally to expose West- 

sfflliSS SUSSES 

lion alternates formal ibemra wro 1 
improvised variations. Despite the 
ojwiows parallel with jaa, the two 
arc harmonically ana rityth- 



OntenlUae 


L Subromaniara: A violinist of East and West 


ble-hraded barrel drum) was so im- 
) jessed with the three young violin- 



They were acclaimed i 
subcontinent, 

iam ranted a medical degree 
the University of Madras before de- 
ciding on muse 

Last week in tire TbtStre de la 
ViBe in Paris, he sal cross-legged on 
stage, accompanied by wo stnnged 
drone instruments and percussion, 
his violin cradled between left 
shoulder and right knee. His mel- 
low, soaring, adventurous combi- 
nation of the intellectual and the 
spiritual left listeners with much 
more than atttstes] content In his 
dressing room beforehand, he sum- 
marized his Icg&cy? "In the classical 
music of southern India, viobmsts 
are no longer stidetnen.* 



more. 

“Some jazzmen nke [drummer 
Tony Williams have no trouble 
with such time signatures as 7/18. 


Kirov to Dance in U-S- 

The Awnctuted Prrv 

NEW YORK — The Kirov Bal- 
let from Leningrad, not seen m the 
United States for 25 years, wifi per- 
form in four American aties nett 
summer. The Kirov will dance at the 
bfetropotitaa Opera Juh[ 3 ® 

Washington's Kennedy Center July 
25 to Aug. 6; tire War Memorial 
Opera House in San Franasco Aug. 
9 to lb and xhe Orange County 
Perforating Am Centam Costa 
Mesa, California. Aug. 13 to 27. 


Marie-Martixxe 

esgmk 

Corner in Paris 

NEW SPRING SUMMER 
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SOVIET 

UNION 

S. 1990 S 

MAY 17 AND 18, 

1QQQ 

MOSCOW; 

The. Trttematkv naV Herald Tribune will be CQSpOflSQgXQg a • 

over die nod: decade wife Ifce ‘^conomidiedcaya Gazeta,” a leading 
: Soviet ecoiMHiBcweddyjournaL 

; A Mgfrjcri twqgpto ton the SovigUaira wffl 
j flrhirV: Prime ariDejraty Pome Minister 

Foreign EtxoanaeGooamsskM). 

• \j ]^stiDgaisiiedpd5&^^ 
busmessleadeasfrm 
w/31 alsobeaxkiressng the meeiing. 

Bct alb^^erUm pc. 


ACROSS 

1 Gershwin 
toik-opera role 

5 Plani m a color 
comparison 

9 Crevasse 

14 Agreeable 
response 

i5W«hm: Comb, 
form 

16 Western story 
writer 

17 Trammell of 
baseball 

18 ‘ boy 1 " 

19 Presage 

20 Shrove Tuesday 

22 Pebble 

23 Fl£che 

24 Pullulate 

26 Schismatic 
group 

28 Cookout 
enticements 

32 Type of lyric 
poem 


36 Tip 

38 TV science 
series 

39 Plucky 

40 Gulf Not the 
Gallipoli 
Peninsula 

41 Take lor a ride 

42 Forbidding 

43 Collar or college 

44 Wails on 

45 Swift's forte 

47 Tram for a doul 

49 Alba ewe 

si Dilettante 

56 Grandiose tales 

59 Side by side, 
from Latin 

61 Smashup 

62 Deplored one's 
lapse 

63 Receipt of a sort 

64 Flavoring seed 

65 Discord 
goddess 

66 Shade of blue 
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Sohrion to Previous Puzzle 



BHD 

□□□ 

BEE 

nmm 


HHEin 



67 Do. re. mi. eic 
BSSmbador 
. Popeye 

69 First name in 
mystery novels 

DOWN 

1 Headlights 

2 Acciamation 

3 Cut 

4 Rocke! used as 
a probe 

5 Small hound 

6 Ballet teap 

7 Keft of the 
comics 

8 Emcees 
proposal 


9 Beer, 
sometimes 

10 High society 

11 Jason's craft 

12 Bewilder 

13 Like a widow s 

mne 

21 dixit 

25 Truck-stop Sign 
27 Weather satellite 

29 Armstrong 
walked here 

30 Enthusiastic 

31 Without 

32 Benedict 

33 Pretocwith Chute 

34 Skip 


35 Alter-dinner 
serving 

37 Peerless 
40 Beheld 
44 Fainway hazard 

46 Hastily printed 
film shots 
48 Surrounded by 
so ski 

52 Sample 

53 Poly follower 

54 Commonplace 

55 Moscow money 

56 Look over 

57 Pisa's river 

58 Dogtrot, e g 

so Atmosphere or 
ambience 
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Market Sales 


NYSE 4 o.m. volume 
NYSE pnv, cmdw 
Amm * pjti- volume 
Afnn prcv. cans. doc 
OtC 4 run. volume 
arc prow. 4 run. volume 
NVSE volume up 

NYSE volume down 
Am ox volume uB 
Anwx volume down 
OTC volume up 
OTC volum e deem 


NYSE Diary 
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Yrrial Issues 
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NYSE Index 


ill 


Htah Low One Clive 
Cameo*! » UIJO 140.13 160.13 — 1JD 

Industrials 194.15 m.12 194.13 — iai 

Tram IS4.15 13383 1 083 — 170 

UlIIMIet 7633 7404 7MB— 0J3 

Finance 13245 131.98 131.98 —as* 


Odd-Lot Trading in N.Y 


Buv Setae 
Jon. 90 38X104 542934 

Jon. 19 38X777 571938 

Jan. 18 42X418 587,213 

Jan. 17 267.783 S24342 

Jan. 16 23X764 <61869 

■Indudea In me soles f mu res 



Dow Jones Averages 


Open HiDb Low Last aw. 

Indus 2238.93 225444 22109 221839- 16.97 
Trans 101X94 1027J08 1007 JO 101X48— IJ9 
Util 19024 19120 18X73 189J1— 0J1 

Come 85*28 841.54 84X43 848.94— A59 


AMEX Diary 


Advanced 
Declined 
UAdwnoea 
Total issues 
New HWu 
New lows 


262 305 
315 385 
277 3f9 



NASDAQ index 


WfeefcManm 
Close CM* Aao Am 


Comoaslte 

indualrlatB 

Finance 

Banks 

insurance 

irnimm 

Trans. 


389.99 — 147 34724 3742* 
44543 — 124 38448 37224 
*4X47 +02* 46X81 4 57X5 
4Sa.ll + 336 44527 <3X44 
64422 +129 44124 45X14 
53180— *27 511.1* 49X17 
41925 — 327 409 AO 3*1+4 


NASDAQ Diary 


Advanced 
Declined 
Undianoed 
Total Issues 


AMEX Most Active 


AMEX Stack index 
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N.Y. Stocks Slide at the Close 


m 


United Pros latenvuiona! 

NEW YORK — Prices loot a nosedive at the 
dose of trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change on Monday as jittery investors bailed 
out after failing to reunite last week’s advance, 
which stalled when the market was unable to 
pierce a key technical barrier. 

The Dow Jones industrial average, which 
shed 3.75 points Friday, fell 16.97, to close at 
121839. 

Broad -market measures also retreated. The 
New York Stock Exchange index fell 1.03 , 10 
160.13, and Standard & Prior’s 500-stock index 
dropped 2.13, to 284.50. The price of an average 
share declined by 22 cents. 

Declines outpaced advances by a 5-3 ratio. 
Big Board volume totaled 141.64 millioa shares, 
down from 165.00 million traded on on Friday. 

Analysts said the market was struggling 
against a psychological hurdle at 2350 on the 
Dow — approximately the half-way point be- 
tween the index’s Aug. 25, 1987, peak close of 
2,722.42 and its low point of 1,738.74 following 
a 508-point plunge on Oct 19 of that year. 

An early surge carried the blue-chip indicator 
above the critical 2350-level as the session be- 
gan but skepticism soon overcame the advance. 

Chester Pado, director of technical research 
at Jefferies & Co. in Los Angeles, attributed the 
morning gain to futures-related buying pro- 
grams that kicked in at the opening. 

Mr. Pado said, however, that he was encour- 
aged by the market’s relative stability once the 
computer buying played itself out. 

The range from 2330 to 2^150 on the Dow “is 
a problem area in the sense that it represents a 
50 percent retracement of the movement from 


peak to trough," Mr. Pado said “Filling a gap \ 
of that magnitude normally brings oat a fair j 
amount of supply that must be absorbed." ! 

He forecast .about a week or so” dominated j 
by selling. Hushing out shares the market would 
have to absorb before it can resume moving up. I 

Rodd Anderson, nee president in equity j 
tra d i ng at Shearson T*hman Huttos Inc., said a ! 
period of backtracking was neither unhealthy 
□or unexpected in light of the market's substan- 
tial gain over the past two months. The Dow 
industrials have advanced around 170 paints 
since mid -November. 

“We're in a consolidation phase here,” Mr. 
Anderson said. "The roofs not going to fall in, 
but we’re entitled to some backing and filling 
after bang up here 10 weeks.” 

Mr. Anderson said he expected it would take ( 
several days to break through the 2^50 barrier. I 
. Texas Eastern was the most active NYSE- j 
listed issue, up IK to 48Vi. The Houston-based \ 
pipeline and oil production concern, the target 
of a 542-a-share takeover offer from Coastal 
Coip., has said it will seek other bidders. 

Ford Motor was second on the actives list, off [ 
K to 524&. RJR Nabisco was third, down H to 
94K. 

Polaroid slipped % to 39%. Shamrock Acqui- 
sition m, a California investment group that is < 
conducting a $45- a- share hostile tender offer I 
for the instant camera maker, said a court 
hearing on its effort to invalidate Polaroid de- 
fensive measures was set for March 16. 

AT&T ended unchanged at 29*4. IBM I 
dropped 1*4 to 122%. j 

Other blue-chips were mostly lower. ; 
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INTERNATIOWAl STOCK MABOTTC 

On Oslo’s Soaring Bourse 
It Might As Well Be Spr ing 

By NICHOUS DOUGHTY 

Rtium 

0 ^*® T" Norway's stock exchange suffered as badlv as 

| ^ the 19tf7 “Uapse. Now it U b£ 

The all-share mdex has risen more than 30 
just ov® ^ months, putting Oslo among 

* SSft ISTStT ^ - *JAmSSi 

stro S 8pr ec °n<Hiiy Will sustain the rally, al- 

S o ^ some expect a correction soon. 

rec< ? d high here, it was just before the 
crash, and it did not reflect the state of Norway’s economy " said 
one secuntitt analyst To use a Biblical refeSc^^Ui^it 

was a house built on sand, and 

we suffered for most of last 
year as a result This rim*. 
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MAN IN THE NEWS: 


Valukas Moves to Center Stage With Chicago Futures Probe 


By Kurt Eichenwald 

Ne*- York Times Service 

CHICAGO — To some lawyers here, 
Anton Ronald Valukas, the U.S. attorney 
in Chicago, is the Rudolph W. Giuliani of 
the Midwest 

Bui others, metodin® some people who 
wort an his staff, scoff at the notion. Mr. 
Valukas, they say, has been even more 
aggressive than his counterpart in New 
York, who spearheaded the investiga- 
tions of insider trading on Wall Street 

Regardless, lawyers who know Mr. Va- 
lutas say, he has chafed during the past 


two years as Mr. Giuliani’s investigations 
have captured the media spotlight 

Bat Mr. Valukas, 45, is in the shadows 
no longer. 

With the revelation last week that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and Fed- 
eral prosecutors have been conducting a 
huge undercover investigation of posable 
fraud at the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change and the Chicago Board of Tirade, 
the two largest U.S. futures exchanges. 
Mr. Valukas is now at center stare. 

When he assumed the job of U.S. at- 
torney in Chicago in 1983, he vowed that 


he would make me prosecution of white- 
collar crime a lop priority. 

“We are seeing a situation develop 
where professionals are themselves par- 
ticipating in illegal acts,” Mr. Valukas 
said in a speech that year. 

He made h clear that in conducting 
investigations he intended to employ 
electronic recording devices like those 
used in the sting operation on the futures 
exchanges. 

“A tape recording of a person engaging 
in criminal activity could be very persua- 
sive, ” said Daniel Gillogly, an executive 


assis t ant U.S. attorney who is one of two 
people overseeing the investigation of the 
futures exchanges. “It is a very powerful 
kind of evidence.” 

Some of Mr. Valukas's cases have been 
novel For example, work at his office led 
last summer to the indictment of three 
sports agents and an athlete on charges 
that improper payments and threats of 
violence had been used to induce dozens 
of athletes to sign professional manage- 
ment contracts while they were in college. 

He also investigated fraud by a mili- 
tary contractor in Illinois, Sundstntnd 


Corp. The company agreed last year to 
pay SI 15 million after acknowledging 
that it had engaged in a conspiracy to 
overcharge the government on contracts. 

Moreover, Mr. Valukas has prosecuted 
members of a Chicago street gang on 
charges of conspiring to commit terrorist 
acts in the United States for the Libyan 
government. 

Few people in Chicago seem to be 
surprised that Mr. Valukas has underta- 
ker the enormous effort of investigating 
the futures exchanges. Some lawyers, in 
See VALUKAS, Page 12 


around, we’re building on 
rock.” 

Many analysts expect the 
index to outstrip its all-time 
high of 442.44 points, set in 
September 1987, by the end of 
the year. The index dosed at 

395.06 on Friday. 

“This boom win last the year and beat the previous record,” 
said Morten Normann, a securities analyst with Bergen Bank, 
although one would expect a correction or two along the way. 
This is not a speculative boom. It’s real.” 


The 1987 high 'was 
a house built on 
sand,’ but 'this time 
around, we’re 
building on rock.’ 



*1 Vtuuc Ol INHIWK glHn HSlCa 

byaround 15 percent and turnover last week teauucu « iccom / is 
million kroner (S 108.2 million) in one day. 

Mr. Nor m a nn and others cited several factors for the advance: 

• Higher prices for North Sea oO, backbone of Norway’s 
k economy, and a rise in the dollar, in which crude is priced. 

• Norway’s falling inflation and interest rates and improved 
foreign trade figures. 

• A decision by the Labor government to discard a 1 percent 
stock turnover tax from the start of 1989 and to let foreign 
shareholders own larger parts of industrial amptmiem 

• Expectations of improved company results, partly doe to 
booming prices for Norway’s other mam export, light memiy 

N EIGHBORING SWEDEN gave the exchange another 
shot in the arm last week when it lifted restrictions on 
Swedes buying foreign stocks. 

“That really gave us an extra boost,” said Stem Broun at the 
Oslo Finans brokerage. “The Swedes are very interested in 
Norway.” 

But, Mr. Broun added, “I thinlr it’s gone a bit too far a bit too 
fast. There is certainly gong to be a correction soon.” 

That view was shared by Alison Brady, an analyst with Ens- 
kflda Securities in London, who said, “There has to be a down- 
ward correction. But the essen tials are encouraging. Norway is 
£V doing better. The prospects are good for the market this year.” 


BRUSSELS — The 19th-oeamry Brussels bourse will start 
computer share trading on Tuesday in along-awaited moderniza- 
tion that brokers hope will attract foreign investors and bring 
back business in Belgian stocks snared by London. 

Between now and June, the computers win gradually replace 
the blackboards on which prices are stffl chalked up at die Palais 
delaBourse. 

Brussels is adopting CATS, the Computer Assisted Trading 
System developed by the Toronto Stock Exchange in 1977 and 
used by the Paris Bourse for the last two yean. 

Jean Peterbroeck, president of the Brussels bourse commis- 
sion, said. “Nine Belgian stocks are already quoted all day in 
Loudon. If we didn't want our market to disappear, we had to 
act” 
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Futures 
Panel 
In Probe 

Qimrman Cites 
Market Integrity 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatcher 

WASHINGTON — Tbe head of 
the U.S. Commodity Futures Trad- 
ing ConmUfln, sad Monday that 
the agency’s pan in an investiga- 
tion of Chicago futures exchanges 
reflected its desire to protect the 
integrity of futures markets. 

Wendy Lee Gr amm said at a 
news conference that the commis- 
sion's involvement in the investiga- 
tion. lead by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, was an example of 
why people should have confidence 
in those markets. 

“We believe it is important for 
the integrity of these markets that 
we have been involved and actively 
participating in the investigation,” 
she saitL’The fact we bring cases 
to root op fraud and abuses is an 
example <rf why poople should have 
some confidence in our ability to 
police the markets.” 

She gave no new details cm the 
unprecedented operation, which 
sources have said took two years 
and involved undercover agents 
from the FBI, on die floors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade and Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange, the 
largest U.S. fu t ures exchanges. 

Mia. Gramm confirmed that 
amnasaoa staff participated 
in the undercover operation and 
continued to be actively involved. 
She did not say. however, exactly 
how die staff had participated or 
precisely when the probe began. 

According to sources quoted by 
The New York Times, inspectors 
working for the U.S. Postal Service 
as well as officials with the Internal 
Revenue Service have joined the 
FBI’s investigation. 

The Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change said Monday that its own 
investigators had already drived 
into some of the same trading prac- 
tices that appear to have triggered 
the government’s fraud investiga- 
tion. 

Mrs. Gramm said the CFTC of- 
ten bad cooperated with the Justice 
Department and other law enforce- 
ment agencies and wonld continue 
to do so. f Reuters, NYT) 
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Planes of Texas Air Corpus subsidiaries Eastern Airlines and Continental Airlines in Miami, 

Eastern Facing Point of No Return 

End to Labor Strife May Not Be Enough to Save Carrier 


By Agis Salpukas 

A'w >«ric Times Service 

NEW YORK — As Eastern 
Airlines and the machinists 
union continue their hitter fight 
over wages and working condi- 
tions, s»py airline industry ana- 
lysts and executives are begin- 
ning to ask whether the carrier 
has reached a point from which it 
cannot emerge in & financially 
sound condition — even if labor 
peace eventually is achieved. 

Frank Lo renzo , chairman of 
Texas Air Corp.. Eastern's par- 
ent. and Charles Bryan, the lead- 
er of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers at Eastern, 
have been locked in a snuggle for 
two years, ever since Texas Air 
bought Eastern. 

Their dispute has been marked 
by the sale of some of the carri- 
er’s assets, numerous lawsuits, 
safety investigations initiated by 
federal agencies after lobbying 
by Eastern unions, severe disrup- 
tions of service and several ef- 
forts xo sdl tbe airline. 

The turmoil — particularly the 
safety investigations — has led 
many travelers to stop using 
Eastern, strikingly cutting the 



Frank Lorenzo 


knot 


airline's revenue and increasing 
losses. 

To reduce the losses and gen- 
erate cash to finance operations, 
Mr. Lorenzo and his managers at 
Eastern have continued to shrink 
the airline by sharply trimming 
staff and routes and by selling 
assets. But Eastern’s ability to 
meet its operating expenses has 
continued to decline steadily. 


“We may already have 
reached the point of no r e turn .” 
said Julius Maldutis, airline in- 
dustry analyst at Salomon Broth- 
ers Inc. ‘The much-publicized 
struggle a Eastern may have 
turned off the traveler to the 
point where he may never re- 
turn.” 

Travel agents say some cus- 
tomers now tell them they do not 
want Eastern flights, even when 
such flights might be more con- 
venient. 

The strategy of shrinking tbe 
airline by selling assets — its 
East Coast shuttle operation, its 
computerized reservation system 
and many of its planes — has 
reduced the earner to a size 
where it may no longer be viable. 

Mr. Maldutis said such a strat- 
egy might bdp alleviate some im- 
mediate problems, but could not 
work over the long term. Loss of 
revenue eventually outstrips the 
ability to reduce costs, be said. 

Mranwhile, little progress has 
been made in the dispute with 
the machinists' union. 

Eastern wants sizable conces- 
sions in wages, benefits and work 
rules, contending that the cuts 

See EASTERN, Page 12 


Central Banks 
Drive DoEar 
Lower Again 


Reufen 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
closed lower against most major 
currencies on Monday after the 
fourth round of concerted central 
bank intervention in as many trad- 
ing days. 

Dealers said as the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Bundesbank 
continued to hammer al the dollar, 
the speculative momentum behind 
the u.S. currencies rise has gradu- 
ally evaporated. 

“Today’s intervention effectively 
hunted the dollar’s upward poten- 
tial, although the amount of dollar 
sales may have not been trig,” said 
Makoto Aratake, a dealer at the 
Bank of Tokyo in London. 

The UJL unit closed at 1.8310 
Deutsche marks, down from 1.8375 


DM on Friday, and at 127.45 yen, 
down from 127.75. 

The dollar ended at 1.5490 Swiss 
francs, down from 1.5600 on Fri- 
day. and at 6.2315 French francs, 
down from 6.259S. 

The British pound eased to 
$1.7760 from $1.7775 on Friday. 

Dealers said the dollar would 
likely remain in narrow ranges, 
pending developments in talks be- 
tween Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries and non-O- 
PEC oil producing nations sched- 
uled for Thursday and in a monthly 
meeting among the Group of 10 
leading industrial countries in Paris 
set for Friday. 

“It would be unlikely that the 
dollar breaks into support at 1 .8350 

See DOLLAR, Page 13 


Crude Oil Prices Slide 
More Than $1 a Barrel 


Compiled bv Our Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — Ofl prices fell 
more than a dollar a barrel on 
Monday, as profit-taking snapped 
an upward trend stretching back to 
last November. 

The March crude oil contract on 
the New York Mercantile Ex- 
change dosed down S1.08 at S17J1 
a barrel, a loss of nearly 6 percent 
of its value in just one day. 

“Tbe selling was purely technical 
and inspired by heavy profit tak- 
ing," said Peter BeuteL analyst at 
Elders Futures Inc. in New York. 
“There were no new fundamen- 
tals." 

On the UJS. Gulf Coast spot 
market. West Texas Intermediate 
plunged by $1.55 to 518.10 a band. 

In European trading. North Sea 
Brent crude prices for immediate 
delivery were quoted at $1730 late 
Monday, down 75 cents from the 
dosing price on Friday. 


Ofl prices had risen sharply since 
the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries announced in 
November that it readied a new 
agreement on output quotas meant 
to reduce the world ml glut At the 
time West Texas erode, the bendi- 
mark US. oil, was around $15 a 
band. 

Talks this week between OPEC 
and non-OPEC producers on coor- 
dinated reductions in output are 
expected to boost prices. 

The talks, which are to begin 
Thursday in London, would renew 
a process that was broken off last 
ApriL Officials win seek a basis for 
a joint ministers’ meeting and also 
generate ideas for an accord, OPEC 
sources said. 

Norway and Britain, two of (fie 
largest non -OPEC oil products, 
wfl] not attend the meeting, howev- 
er. 

(Reuters, UPI) 


Collins Chairman Resigns , Murdoch Takes Post 


Reuters 

LONDON — Rupert Murdoch 
assumed the chairmanship on 
Monday of William Coffins FLC, 
three wrecks after winning an eight- 
year takeover battle for the Glas- 
gpw-based publishing house. 

A Coffins redkeswoman said Ian 
rhapm *" . who had accepted Mr. 
Murdoch’s £403 million (5715 mfl- 
lkm) 

an ccs that editorial 
be maintained, had resigned as 
chairman. 

She gave no reason for his deci- 
sion , but said be bad also surren- 
dered his position as chief execu- 
tive. No replacement for this post 
had been named. 

The takeover by Mr. Murdoch’s 
News International PLC of Wil- 
liam Collins, formerly Britain’s 


biggest independent publishing 
house, stirred up opposition from 
some writers and politicians They 
said they thought Mr. Murdoch, 
who also owns The Sun, Today The 
Times newspapers in Britain, could 
change the character of the compa- 
ny. 

William Collins publishes books 
ranging from the Bible to Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev’s “Perestroika.” It 
owns the Fontana, Flamingo, Ar- 
mada and Paladin names. 

Ken Foflett, a writer of thrillers, 
said he would leave Coffins, citing 
what be called the “vulgarity and 
obscenity” of Mr. Murdoch’s news- 
papers. 

Mr. Chapman, who worked for 
Collins for 40 years, denied just 
after the takeover that he had en- 
couraged a rebellion by authors. 


But his initial opposition to the bid 
was well known. 

Mr. Murdoch's empire com- 
prises press, publishing, film and 
broadcast interests on four conti- 
nents. 

Collins had tried to fend off Mr. 
Murdoch since he first attempted 
to take the company over in 1981. 

In November, New Internation- 
al made a bid of £294 million, then 
raised to £403 mi llion after the 
French publisher Groupe de la Git£ 
expressed friendly interest in Col- 
lins. 


Collins rejected both News In- 
ternational bids, but agreed to 
open talks after the French concern 
withdrew. Tbe board accepted Mr. 
Murdoch’s bid after he announced 
be had accumulated 45 j 4 percent of 
voting shares and 203 percent of 
nonvoting shares on the market 

News International said after the 
acquisition, “Collins will remain 
free to pursue its existing editorial 
policy of publishing authors with a 
wide variety of beliefs and views in 
the interest of buflding a successful 
book and publishing group." 
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Via The Associated Press 
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Season Season 
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$1*0 43JS Aug 47.40 GJS 
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Groins 


MOV 4J8V* *A A37.. 


as %$ 

43.17 <« 2 s 
UM UM 


41.67 4105 
4290 4297 


SOYBEANS (CBT) „ n 

3JWbu mini mtirri'doiiora per tHtfnei 
W S3 i79 «or 7 St 7*7 

1003 MM MOV 739 740 

9*6 7X7W Jul 747 J.MHs 

731 735 Aug 741 749 

US 731 San 747 744 

733 *A3 Nov 7-25 74* 

743 644 JM 732 7 42 

730 740 Msr 747 70J 

Mav 7.38 738 
Esi. Soles Prev.Saln MJi 1 

Prev. Day Onefl lnMl&339 OtltOb 


747 7JSV6 +45 

741 74* ■«» 

745<* 70M +JD3V1 

7A 7*7» +41* 

7J4 740 

7.15 701W —JOU 

733 73JVa-42ft 

732 735 -JO* 

73* 738 


SOYBEAN OIL (CBT) 

«UK» lbs- Ooflon per loons. 

3340 2015 MOT 2140 HA 

3300 21.03 May 2200 2240 

3250 2243 Jul 223* 2202 

3205 22JHJ Aug 2 205 23.15 

2950 2245 Sep 2205 04? 


3205 21X1 Aug 2173 1 

2950 2245 See 2295 1_ 

2840 22.75 Ocl 2300 0.13 

2805 2203 Dec 23.10 2340 

2S45 2308 Jan 

25145 2340 Mar 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales M4I 

Prev- Day Open Inr 79407 ua296 


Livestock 


CATTLE CCME1 
*aooo lbs.- cwrts per lb. 

7340 6S.TB Feb 7240 7150 

7450 6720 Apr 7340 7375 

7520 6840 Jim 7315 7125 

7120 4500 Aug 7145 7140 

7200 6S.W Seo 7040 7040 

74.11 6840 Oct 7085 7100 

7240 6200 Dec 71.90 7200 

72.15 71.75 Fab 

EU. Sales 205*4 Prev. Sales 231*1 
Prev. Dcy Ooen l/rt. 79,229 off 58 

FEEDER CATTLE CCMEJ 
44000 1 UV- cents P«- lb. 

B1*0 7400 Jan 8*00 8*00 

0450 7*00 Mar ELM 82.10 

8*20 7525 Apr 8150 B1JW 

8355 7600 Mav 8150 8150 

82.17 7750 Aug 8030 8030 

8200 7735 Seo SMS 8000 

8200 7740 Oct 7940 79-85 

1252 78.15 NOV 8040 8040 

Est. Sales 2440 Prev. sates 2470 
Prev. Oov Open HA. 119*4 off 55 

HOGS (CME) 

30000 tt».- cents per to. 

5200 4140 Feb 41*5 4370 

5145 *0*0 Apr 4240 *240 

5635 4250 Jun 4750 4750 

5100 4110 Ju) 4400 4400 


2145 21.9* 
2200 2248 

2250 2296 

2275 2107 

2295 2125 

2295 2335 
2310 2340 

2345 


COFFEE CIHYCSC*) 

37*00 Ibveentiner lb. 

1*190 1124* Mar J*l JO KJfS 

15*20 112,13 Mav W JO tt«A0 

15525 11*00 Jul 1J*M USA 

10.10 1T*40 Sea 131-5 ISA 

U9JD H840 ok mao mao 

14*40 12240 Mar 

Altov 

Est. Soles 2725 Prev, Seles US 
Prev. Oov Ooen Ini. 24482 off *71 
SUGA EWORLD 11 (NVCSCE) 

112000 n&r cants per lb. 

1540 605 Jan 

VU9 744 Mor *49 949 

U*4 747 MOV 9.99 9.99 

1340 8.10 Jul 948 94? 

1130 M St W 9.W 

10*2 ITS MV 153 TA 

10*5 940 MOV 

Est. Sain Prtv.Soto JWW 

Prev. Day Onen lnt.121467 UP 739 

COCOA INYCSCC) 

» metric tons, spw Ml 

2088 1125 MOT 1*45 1*95 

2088 1152 Mav 1420 1458 

1895 1175 M im 1459 

1850 12M Sep 1*25 \m 

1735 1201 Dec MOB 142S 

1535 W Mar US 143$ 

1294 7290 May 

Est. Sales 8009 Prev. Sales 0.152 
Prev. Oov Open Inf. 3740 up 283 

ORANGE JUICE (NYCE) 

15400 Bu.- cents per lb. 

175JB 13840 Mar 1*140 M105 

17330 13370 MOV 14140 MU0 

17208 13SJ8 Jul 14020 1*040 

im.io wjna seo vuoo i«*a 

16640 13740 Nov 

M90S 13550 Jan 

15240 U940 Mar 

Mav 

Est-Solee Prev. Sain 1488 
Prev. Day Open InL 7JU off 97 


MBA HMS 
13*40 12743 
13*40 13500 
uiJ5 mw 
nw iS 


94* *52 

m 9.90 

905 9J4 

941 *43 

?47 ?A 


MB 1*88 
Ml? 1448 
Ml* 1445 

MIS VOS 


13*20 13*45 
13**0 14025 
139.10 139.10 
138A 
13058 
13850 
13850 
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Currency Options 
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US T. BILLS (IMM) 

$1 minion- nts of 108 pd. 
na 9124 Mar 915* 9157 

*348 9143 Jun 91 JO 9102 

93.13 97*2 Sep 

9241 91-50 Dec 

9169 91*0 Mot 

92*0 91*0 Jun 91J* 91 J* 

Est. Sales Prev. Sam 2464 

Prev. Dav Open Jnt 28*95 up 30 
18 TR. TREASURY ICBT1 
si oojaa oriivptB & 3axtso< loo act 
95-19 89-26 Mar 93-18 93-25 

95* 89-9 Jun 93-11 W-22 

W 89-13. 5ep 

Est. Sales Prw.Sales 1*2*2 

Prev. Day Open Int. 80495 up 149* 

US TREASURY BONDS (COT) 

(8 Pdfl OalW^ts & 32ndS o( 100 pd I 
95-10 73-20 Mar 90-M 90-21 

944 73-11 Jun 90 90-13 

93-16 73-26 Sep 90-1 90-8 

93-22 72-18 Dec 89-27 90-1 

90-18 72-1 Mar 89-24 89-29 

W-T2 K Jun 89-2* 89-2* 

89-27 79.1 sop 
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89-11 8911 


SR COMP. INDEX (CMS) 

mrsa Mar 28*40 290*0 38520 
29245 36283 Jun 292*0 293*5 StS 

7*4-35 27150 .Jtan ,»2W Z£J0 29246 

Est Soles Prev. Sales 26*78 

Prev. Day Open tnf .139*41 nflSP 
VALUE LINE (KCBT) 
petnttaiM cents _ • 

25840 234*0 Mar 256.90 25025 25448- 

25940 3*540 JUM 25080 3AS0 25080 

Est Sates Prev. Sales 156 

Prev. Dav Opsn Int. U*7afT38 
NYSE COMP. INDEX (RYFE) 
pofcits and omls 

10.95 14445 Mar 1058 1*015 160*5 ' 

164*5 149*8 Jbn U*40 USA H085-' 

MUM 15108 ~ “S#p MOTS 1*445 M4J5 

1*7.70 14L10 Dec 16150 MBA UOSO 

E s t Soles Prgv.Sales «t> 

Prev. Day Open int *452 ub&i 


Commodity Indexes 


dost 

Reuters - - • 1,98740 

D J. Futures NA ' 

Com. Research N A. 

Moody's : boss 100 : Dec. 3V.1WJ. 
a - preliminary; f - final 
Routers : base . 100 : Sap. 18,1931. 
Dow Jonas : betso 100 : Dec. 31, 1974. 


Previous , 
1,123*0 f |B 
1.996J0Q ~ 

1*370 
2*5.95 


Market Guide 



GommSlities 




London Metals 


London 

Commodities 


Jan- 23 

Close 

High Low BM Ask Cirge 

SUGAR 

French francs per metric ton 
Mar 1420 1492 1495 144C — 16 

Mav 1480 1455 1455 1460 —23 

AUO 1470 1450 14a 1455 — 22 

Od N.T. N.T. 1420 1430 — 15 

Dec N.T. N.T. 1410 14X1 + B 

Mar N.T. N.T. 1490 T41D + 8 

E< L. V 2! : 73* tots of 50 Ions. Prev. actual sales : 
1,181 Open Interest: 173*9 


COCOA 

French francs par 1« kg 
Mar N.T. N.T. 1,110 1.1*0 +27 

Mav N.T. N.T. 1.150 — +30 

Jlv N.T. N.T. 1,155 — +30 

Sea N.T. N.T. 1,155 — +30 

DK N.T. N.T. 1*00 — +10 

Mar N.T. N.T. MHO — +10 

Mav N.T. N.T. 1480 — +10 

Eat. vtH: Blotsot lp tons. Prev. actual solas: 0. 
Open Interest: 220 


COFFEE 

French francs per 100 kg 
Jan N.T. N.T. 1JD0 — Unefu 

Mar 1J70 1470 1.275 — — 1 

Mav 1^ 1448 1340 13*0 — 3 

Jlv 1J28 137B 1315 — UnetL 

Ssb 1435 1435 1415 - - 2 

Nov 14= iffl 1410 - Uncft. 

Jan N.T. N.T. 1300 — — 2 

Est. voi: 83 lots of 5 tons. Prev. actual sales: 

102. Open Interest: *47 
Source: Bourse dv Comme r ce. 


Dividends 


Spot 

Commodities 


ALUMINUM (HMi Grade) ‘ 

Dollars per metric too 
Soot JS400 m««i vmn f 

Foward 2320*0 2323*0 2318*0 2320*0 

COPPER CATHODES IHM Grade) 

Starling per mine m 
Spat 194B.0B 1950*0 1934*0 1936*0 

Forward 1B39JH 18*0*0 18333)0 1834*0 

LEAD 

5 tgrfttig per metric ton 
Spot 374*0 moo 375*0 376*0 

Forwent 376*0 377*0 377*0 378*0 

NICKEL 

Pot fcirs per metric ten , 

Soot 19000 19100 18500 18550 Mar 

Forward 1B3S0 18379 17700 17808 MOV 

Jul 

SILVER s>p 

it*, ceets per fror otuce . rw- 

soat 612*0 674*0 601 JO 604*0 

Forward *24*8 *29*0 *14*0 *17*0 MaV 

ZINC Onak Grade) __ 

U*. uofiors per metric too 
Spot 1780*0 178500 1755*0 17*0*0 

Perward 1730*0 1735*0 1707*0 1710*0 

Source.- AP. 


DM futures 
Options 

IV. Gannon Mcrit-OSM mart* and per n 


Now Printed in Tokyo 
For Same-Day Delivery to 
Homes & Offices in Jtqxm 

To subscribe call our Tokyo office 

(3) 201 0205 

Or write: TJM, 2 F. Mainichi Newspaper, 
1 - 1-1 Hitotsubashi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100 
Or Telex: 33673 . Or Fax: ( 3 ) 2144045 . 


isswr/MaL 
Raman (Ecu) 

Cr Fonder H (Ecu) 
Cr Hal tonal K l Eat 
EKtolEeu) 

Ireland 97 (Ecu) 

Italy KEw 
Fpcdtp ifSeot f7 Eat 
Stgsaaln Pere Ecu 


CoapeaNut Wd Add 
7% IHB 99J0 ISOJH 
7A1 - *9 JS 100*0 

7* • 9933 loam 

7% 11-41 ffJf 1D0J8 
na 2804 99*0 100*0 
Bl* 388)19*8 10*0 
819 2M3 9758 9150 
79k 2*8492*0 95*0 
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Ccuiipany Results 

Revenue and profits or losses, in millions, are In local currencies • 
unless otherwise Indicated. 
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, fo* ™* ■ Cr ’ K t , > Subm-FInt Barton Lid. 

London 


In. 23 

MtoMd ' Prett. 

Biff OWN 1 Yield Yield 

Smooth BUI Ut U |ji ui 

*-monmb(ll US IJO 877 BJ5 

V rear bill 82* 82* 193 BU 

Prev. 

BM Offer new TWd 

SHy. bond 101 14/32 Ml WE as* UO 

Jaurof. 1 Salomon BnMm. 


Bonk of Boston 

WiQaar. mi tm 

Net Inc. — . SSJXKaMOJO 
Per Share — 1.18 — 

Tear 1988 1N7 

Ndlnc. 221*0 19 JO 

Per Share — *46 0.10 

a: km. 


Bank of New York 

etbQuar. 1188 1987 

Nat Inc 5678 45A 

Per Shore 1.17 1*6 

Year 1988 W87 

Nat IK. 213*0 18340 

Par Shore — 541 2*7 


Boise Coscada 
ftoQaor. m inr 
Revenue — uwa ?jijo 

Not Inc. 76A 5720 

Par Share 120 140 

Year 1*88 1917 

Revenue 61 oa 3430. 

Net Inc 289.10 1*3*0 

Per Shore _ 634 3J0 


Champion Inn 
WtQbsr. IM 1187 
Revenue _ 1J10. i.ua 

Net Inc. 119.90 82.10 

Per Share— 146 048 

Ctom 

■Jed Oasr. Htf im 
Revenue — 28940 26340 

Net Inc, 3440 21 A 

Per Share 044 040 

in Nail IMS im 

Revenue. — *60*a 5*5*0 
Net Inc. „ — , *690 61*0 
Per Share 1*1 i.n 

Comdisco 

wow. me im 

Revenue — 374*0 327*0 
OperNet — 23*0 2600 

Oner Share— ftjf OS? 

First of America sank 

£SS 7ua 

P*r Share— &ip 5*3 


Fleet- Net-star PHi'i 
««w. IM8 W£ 

NOT Inc 87A 7A 

Per anon— 029 0*S 

Year im im 

Per Share— JJ» <*5 


■ Flo Nan BkS Of Fta 
<tb Guar. IM W 

Net inc. 54? Ms 

Per Share 021 .M 

Year 19M j T- 

Net inc. - 3690 S£6 

Per E>are— TJ1 122 


Ohio Edison 

ethQuar. HM i» 
Revenue— .'-5ZU0 417 JO 
Net Inc.— 9640 7340 
Per Share— . DA 04) 
Veer 1988 MB 

Revenue J— 2.140. 1280. 

Met inc. 34*A 412.90 

Per Share— 2M 240 
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’ft 1T *" * 
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» »+ H 

134 134 

ft ft"* 

15 154 - to 

3M 3M + 4 
44 44 _ 
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I3to fjh + to 
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43 43 
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Sale* figure* an onomdoL Yearly Mohs and tows reflect 
the any tow &weelcs elm am current weefebut not the latest 
trading Ooy. When a srflt or Steels (fivUead amounting to 3S 
percanl or mora has Men poM. IM year*» MoMaw ranM and 
dtvWoao an shown for tM am stock only. Uni«a ottMTvrtse 
noted rotas oi fivlomls ors annual flWwraements bawd an 
me latest dtdarftiUon. 

0— dWWondahoertralktVl 

b — annual rote of efivktend plus stock tSMtStMUf 
c — llauldanMdtvldateLn 

cM— coltett/l 
a— nawwarti'loWt 

■ — atvtdMd dadorad or nakf In pracMlna 12 monmui 
o - dtvkMid In common tandSiSaUcd to 1S% nonmUteno* 

to*. 

1 — cNvidand Oedarwl cnarsndi-up nr stock tfvMentf. 

| — Mv<o«<id aald ihlt year, amintd. deferred, or no action, 
token at kdattdMdtnd nunrHiw. 
k— dtvWaid akdand or nakl IMs wr. an ottumatattve 
Wua wtth dMdands In amm 

n — now tssoetoihenesl S3 weafcs. ThohtaMow ranao Mains 
wM ttva start of tradlnaL 
nd — next any OeUvory. 

P/g — orl CA- A amla eB ratio. 

r^dfvttfnd decfanci or mm in ereoBdrig 13 monffOi plus 
dn e k rthiriinrf 

s- stock APlh.OtvUMd balm w«ti date of »nt. 

t — dMdana paid la stack m proctama 12 months. ashmatM 
cosh uolua op uxflvtoaod or oiMtutntsittoa dots. 


rorrooitvwrshtoarbolaaraaraanizcdiin- 
9 Act or SMurttlH tnufflM b» such aw 


United Staton 

Air Prdds A Chemts. 

nKttonr. h» mi 

Rovonuo— 64OA0 585.90 

Met Inc. il.io 5540 

Pir Snare 1.11 1A1 

1939 ntFf Includes oain of seta 
millions In reor. 


mqnar. 1M8 ISO 

Revanuo 2J70. 1,680. 

Met Inc. 1MJ0 (oXUn 

Per Shore — 1 J3 — 

a: loss. 

Bane One 

4thQaar. 1788 HH 

Net Inc. B7J50 AU0 

Per Shore — - 047 052 

Year I9M 1981 

MU Inc. MUD 231 J# 

Per Shore— iai ijj 

Bancorp Hawaii 
StHQoar. tm 1M7 

Not Inc IOW 13JQ 

Per Share 1.IS 097 

Year 7718 1W 

OporNOf AZ20 5tW 

Oper Shore— 06 176 

Bankers Trust N.York 

4lti a dot. 1988 1787 

IM Inc — VSSM 28450 

Per Share 139 3J0 

Year tm 1987 

Net Inc, — 447 JO U20 
Per Share— 809 IUB 

BtmkAmorica 
«ti Qtiar. 1788 1787 

Net Inc 245X0 40X0 

Per Share UA 027 

Year 1918 i«r 

Net Inc 724X0(0 1955X 

Per Share 239 — 


Briggs & Stratton 
MQuar. 1789 1788 

Revenue 207X6 2400 

Net Inc — _ (a 1 1.90 1240 

Per Share — 8X8 

1st Half . 1969 1988 

Revenue— JM 389X0 

Net Inc (0)943 640 

Per Shore — 0x4 

a: lass. 


CompanjResuhs 

Revenue amt profits or losses, in millions, are in local currencies 
unless otherwise Indicated. 


Johnson Controls 

Itt Qua'. 1989 1988 

Revenue ML« 732X0 

fW Inc 30X0 29.70 

Per Share ojm DX1 


Kimball infi 


Bristol-Myers 
fkOwr. 1781 1987 

totefwe 148ft UAO. 

Net Inc — 19&A0 174.10 
Pw Share — 048 B41 

Ywr 1988 1787 

Revenue — , 5.97ft 5400. 

Net Inc. 829X0 70940 

Per Share — 2X8 247 

Bowater 

A Quar. 1988 1787 

Revenue 3*7 JO 349 JO 

Nel Inc 4540 2940 

Per Share — L22 0J7 

Year 1788 1787 

Revenue 1410. 1X30. 

Mel Inc 1400 81,10 

Por Share— 07 llj 

Caterpillar 

On Quar. 1988 1987 

NetlftcTzZ !«$» inK 
Por Share— 1X1 1X7 

Year 1988 1987 

Revenue liua. &m 

4, tS 

Commonwealth Edison 

4th Quar. 1788 1987 

Revenue 1-250. 1.230. 

Nel Inc 74X0 182.70 

Per Share 0.74 OJA 

Year 1988 1987 

Revenue — 54! ft 547ft 

Net lr>C. 635J0 98140 

Per snare ui *75 

Cnestar Fin ’I 
«h Quar. 1988 1987 

Net Inc 22JO 1100 

Per Share 0.7a 040 

Year 1988 1987 

Nel Inc — » 8AJD 56J0 
Per Share 2.96 1.92 


Digital Equipment 

2nd Quar. 1989 1988 

Revenue — UAL dJSO. 

Mel IK. 27940 33940 

Per Share— 120 2x8 

111 Htrtf 1989 1918 

Revenue — wm MIA 

Net Inc 503X0 59940 

Per Share 190 440 

Dominion BanJcsftantf 

Mi Quar. 1788 MS7 

Net Inc — 21.10 19J0 

Per Share — flJH 041 


rear 

Net Inc — 
Per Snare. 


1988 1987 

mm 77.9Q 

2.14 2X2 


Dover 

«b Quar. 1988 1987 

Revenue $01X0 43413 

Net )nc — 37 JO 31X0 

Per Share — 0-57 0X7 

Year 1911 1987 

Revenue — 1.950. 149ft 

Net Inc 14540 NATO 

Per Snare— M2 ixs 

Emhart 

MiQirar. if» i»7 

Revenue 723X0 &6i00 

Net Inc . — . 33X0 5IJ® 

Per Shore— 042 0X2 

Year 1988 1987 

Revenue 2Jta 2X50. 

Net Inc 126X0 106X0 

Per Share— 2X2 1.70 

7983 nets InCtuOe gain of 3340 
million. 

First interstate Ban 

ern Quar. ltn 1987 

Net Inc 144X0 tal 9540 

Per Shore 110 — 

Yev 1988 1987 

Nel Inc mxaiolAOAX 

Por Share— 2X3 — 

a: lass. 


Gencorp 

4th Qtiar. 1988 1987 

Revenue $31X0 451X0 

Net Inc 11X0 254X0 

Pw Shura 0X8 8X1 

Year 1988 1917 

Revenue — ?X9ft rxaft 

Net Inc 70X9 475X9 

Per Shore 3.19 9X7 

Gerber Products 

Ml Qtiar. 1989 1988 

Revenue — 240X0 227.10 
Net Inc _ — 19.10 9J0 

Per Shore— 4.94 9X9 

9 Months 1909 1108 

Revenue — . 757X0 AS3J9 

Net Inc 5940 2440 

Per Snare 3X1 ixd 

Groat North. Nekoosa 
«» Quar. 1988 1917 

Revenue 950x0 782X0 

Net Inc SAXO 5AJ0 

Per Share— 144. 144 

Year 1988 1987 

Revenue 1488. 3X00. 

Net Inc 342X0 20060 

Per Shore— 4X1 3X8 

Great Western Fim 

4th Quar. 1988 1987 

Net Inc 0.70 1UU 

Per Shot*— 0X7 0.11 

Year 1988 1981 

Net Inc 248X0 212X0 

Per Share— i.*5 1x6 

Hlllenbrand Indus. 

4th Quar. 1988 1*87 

Revenue 248X0 19940 

Nel me 17.40 1740 

Per Shore 0X7 0X7 

Year 1988 1987 

Revenue BUM 724X0 

Net Inc 49.70 57X0 

Per Share 1XA 1X1 


HH'ton Hotels 
4IO Ooar. 1988 1987 

Revenue 254X0 221X0 

Oner Net — 35JQ 31.90 
Oner sno re._ 973 044 

Year 1988 1987 

Revenue 952X0 842J§ 

Oper Net — 130.90 11270 
OlteT snore— 2.72 275 

HuntUngfon Bancshores 
4th Qew. 1988 1987 

Nel ihc 22^0 543 

Per Store 041 OXS 

Year 1988 1987 

Net Inc 8740 47X0 

Per Shore 243 IXA 

IBM 

418 Qpar. 1988 1987 

Revenue— 20000. 1U00. 

Net Inc 2X50. 2X90 

Per Share 197 3X7 

Year im 1987 

Revenue 5948ft 5&2A& 

Ne) Inc 5X10. 5761 

Per Share— 9 JO 873 

Inland Steel IikI. 

4th Quar. 19U 1987 


2nd Quar. 
Revenue — 
Net Inc. — 
Per Shore- 
lit Hcril 
Revenue _ 
Nel Inc — 


1989 1983 

14140 13270 
8X6 9.43 

0X1 044 

1989 1988 

285X0 24970 
SS30 I9J0 


Revenue 1X40. 95040 

Net Inc. 5750 5940 

Per Share 143 147 

Year 1988 1987 

Revenue 4070. 1458. 

Net Inc M— . 261.10 145X0 

Per Share 7JV 4.14 


Intel 

4th Quar. 1988 1987 

Revenue 757X0 57150 

Nel Inc 85X0 9550 

Per Share — 044 055 

Year 1988 1987 

Revenue 2X70. 1.91ft 

Nel Inc 452.90 248.10 

Per snare— 251 1X8 


Per Shore— 0JS 0.93 

Marion Laboratories 

2nd Quar. 1989 1988 

Revenue zmoff ibo.6? 

Net inc 5130 36.00 

Per Share— 0J5 073 

IHHaif 1989 19» 

Revenue 42470 J5I5C 

Net inc 181.90 70.90 

Per Shore— 044 045 

Meridian Bancorp 

Alh Quar. 1988 1987 

Net Inc 21.70 17.70 

Per Shore — 055 045 

Year 1968 1987 

Net Inc 86.10 79X0 

Per Snare 221 2X5 

ItSSnet includes gain afSSM 
million In rear. 

MNC Find 

4lh Queer. 1988 1987 

Nel Inc 49.30 4350 

Per Short 147 1X1 

Year 1988 1*87 

Nel Inc 182J0 148X0 

Per Shore— «XB S.W 

Morgan (J.PJ & Co. 

4111 Quar. 1988 1*87 

Nel Inc 258.10 224.10 

Per Share 1JS 171 

Year 1988 1*87 

Nel Inc 1X00. BX3H 

Per Share— 5X8 0X9 

NCN6 

4th Quar. 1988 1*87 

Net Inc 64X0 ]*72 

Per Share 049 0.17 

Year 1988 1*87 

Net Inc 25250 166.90 

Per Shgrr 2*0 2X3 


ADVERTISEMENT 

INTERNATIONAL FUNDS Jamwy 23 , 1989 

Quo tattoos supplied by funds listed. Net asset value Quotation* are supoAed by the Fuads listed with the exception ot some Quotes based on issue price. 

The moru taol srmbots Indicate freq u ency of quotations manned: (d) -dally; Iw) -weekly; (bl -D4-moaHily; (r) -regularly; II) -twice weekly; (ml - monthly 


AL- AML GROUP 


f E&c AMRO TRADE B CURRENCY FUND. f(w) lam Bonds Fund^urepe ECU 


(wtAMItalTrwt.ftA S 30749 §( tS line; Bid _ S 14.1 7 'Otter . s 14415" ||wl lam Bonos RjntMJethert. FL 

( r ) Managed Currency % tl83iM) ®}d)Cac: Bid- S 19X5 Offer. S 20X43 IMTERSELEX GROUP 


* 103158 Id) snort Term -A- 1 Accumf — 5 1X724 ho) im.Betao Fivxi 


S 0JB77 ( d ) inLEvropa Slcav LF 5880.00 i d ) FrancaVaior FF is- 

S 15076 (d) int.PaclHc Fund S 137875- Id) GarmanlaVolor DM 43721* 

S 1X745 Id ) Int. World Fund S 93.79- Id I Gold Porttplio SF 50841 

S 28.93* JARDINE FLEMING, GPO BO* 11448 HO Ko I d ) I to I Valor Lit 4? 1.751 .03* 

5 INC. I d I J.F Janan TruU Y I1746M ( d I Japan Portfolio SF 403CO- 

Cd) if Pocrtlc Sec Trust. S 2744 IdllBCUSSHIunF i 5421X4 

S 290.91 (d I J.F Pocitlc income Trust. I 87.72* ( d I SBC 100 index Fund SF 100*00 

» 11145 I d > J.F Hong Kona Trust % 65X9- i d ) Sterling Band Selection — t 11248 

■ 102X4 tel) J.F international ... S 175* I O > Swiss Foreign Bona Selee SF M22a 

Id) j.F European S 9X4 Id ) Swissvaior SF 357X5* 


t r I AAonaaed Currency S tl83_E3 _ 

i r ) Futures — — — S 7jj.7B international INCOME FUND Id) intximerlca Fund t 

fw) Eouify S JC37J8 Id) Short Term 'A 1 (Aecumf S 1X124 Id) Inf.Befgc Fivxl LF 

Iw) Bond S 1041.90 (d I Short Term 'AM Dtetr) S 0J877 ( d IlnLEuropo Slcav LF 

ALPHA ASSET MANAGEMENT LTD. (ft ) Short Term 'B' {Accural S 15076 l d ) Int.PaclHc Fund S 

(m) Alpha Global Fund 3 519X2 I d) Short Term IT IDIstr) S 1X745 id ) int.worid Fund s 

(w> Nldwlas- Applegate Aurelia, f 117.11 Iw) Long Term S 28.93* JAR DINE FLEMING, GPO Box 11 

APAX FINANCIAL CORP. ELDERS INTL MGMT. SERVICES INC. ( d 1 J.F Janon Trust Y 

Maritime house JOB N^Nnssau. V». Rotter, President (212) 5734)440 c a j Pacific Sec Trust J 

Im) Amerkcapttai NV s 92X4 Id) EFF S 290.11 (d I J.F Pocitlc income Trust - 1 

BANK JULIUS BAER X CD.UO. Id) ESP— S 11145 1 d 1 J.F Hong Kong Trust % 

Id) Boerbond SF WiSXO* la) EMR — ■ 102X6 (d ) J.F international * 

(d) Conbar SF 1791X0- ELDERS SWITZ_[038> M 79 79 (d) J.F Eurapoon S 

t d I EauwMr America SF 1462X0* ( wIEIdorslnt BldSF WJDOHer SF 1QSX5 Id) J.F Currency 8 Bond 3 


109X5 Id) Asia Por Iloilo SF 571ES 

71359 ( d ) Dollar Band Selection S 129X3 

I d ) D-Mark Bond Seleciton . dm 125X0 
IA1S- I d I Ecu Bond Selection ECU 10*57 


LF 3D25.O0 1 Id) Florin Bond SefPCHon FL 


Id) Boerbond 

( d 1 Conbar 

I d ) Eaulbcwr America _ 

( d ) Eautbaer Europe 

( d ) Eaulbaer Pod He 

Id) Siockbar 

Id ) 5FR-BAER 
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Unigate to Sell Part of Dairy Unit 


Rearm 

LONDON — Unigate PLC, a 
British dairy and meat products 


company, said Monday that it hnH 
agreed to sell part of Unigate Dair- 
ies, its liquid imTV business, to 


Dairy Crest LlcL, a division of Brit- 
ain’s Milk Marketing Board, for 
about £152 million ($270 million). 

About £126 million of the pay- 
ment will be in cash, with the bal- 
ance being met by the sale to U [li- 
gate erf Dairy Crest's creamery at 
Chard in Somerset. 

The business being sold repre- 


sent s around 46 percent of Unigate 
Dailies' liquid milk volume. Uni- 
gate said. The Milk Marketing 
Board is a government-sponsored 
industry association. 

Last month. Unigate said a 4.9 
percent stake in it had been ac- 
quired by Goo dman International 
Ltd_ an Irish mcatpacker. Analysts 
speculated at the time that the 
move could herald a takeover bid. 

Unigate said Monday that it was 
reducing its activities in the liquid 
mQk business because the market is 
now mature and the prospects for 


Boston Co. Fires President 
Over Misstatement of Profit 


JV'or York Times Stmi-r 

NEW YORK — Boston Co. has 
removed its president, James N. 
von Germeten, after having con- 
cluded that its after-tax earnings 
for the Erst three quartets of 1988 
were overstated by 530 mfliinn. 

The investment advisory compa- 
ny, a unit of Shearson Ijchman 
Huuon Inc, also announced on 
Friday the resignations of Joseph 
F. Murphy, chief financial officer 
and executive vice president, and 
Michad J. Walsh, senior vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Mr. von Germeten also was 
chairman of a Boston Co. affiliate, 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co„ 
and was a director of both compa- 
nies. Boston Co. said that Mr. von 
Germeten “was removed due to his 
failure to meet the standards of 
managerial performance expected 
by the board.” 

The three executives had been 


suspended with pay in late Decem- 
ber, publsihed reports said, pend- 
ing the results of a review of Boston 
Co’s 1988 financial report 

At the time, a Boston Co. execu- 
tive said earnings might have been 
overstated by 510 million to 515 
milli on. Bui on Jan. 13. Shearson 
said it would restate its net income 
for the first three quartern of the 
year by 530 million to correct the 
overstatement 

Shearson bad previously report- 
ed earnings of 5140 million for the 
first nine months of 1988. 

“The overstatements related to 
improper accounting for certain 
revenue and expense items at Bos- 
ton Co..” the company said. “There 
was no misuse of company or client 
assets and there has been no impact 
whatsoever on any dienta” 

On a restated basis, the company 


future significant increases in prof- 
it through growth were limited. 

Unigate said the proceeds from 
the sale would be available for in- 
vestment in the group's core 
growth businesses of food and dis- 
tribution services. 

The transaction between Uni- 
gate and Daily Crest reflects Uni- 
gate's focusing of operations in the 
growth sectors within its core busi- 
nesses. Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
said. By selling about half of its 
liquid milk business. Unigate will 
reduce its exposure to this mature 
market, S&P said. 

Standard & Poor's said it had 
affirmed at A-l the Eurocommer- 
cial paper of Unigate and the U.S. 
commercial paper of its .Unigate 
Inc. subsidiary 

The unaudited book value erf the 
assets to be sold amounted to £69.8 
million as of Ocl 1, Unigate said. 

Unigate estimated the propor- 
tion of the group's operating prof- 
its attributable to liquid milk 
would fall to around 20 percent 


Deutsche Bank Chairman 
Expected to Lead Krupp 

Agcnce France- Prase 

HAMBURG — Alfred Herrfaausen, chairman of Deutsche Bank 
AG, is expected to become chairman of the supervisory board of 
Fried. Krupp GmbH, according to a published report on Monday. 

The Hamburg-based tnagnThie Der Spiegel said Mr. Henhausen 
was approached by the Afiried Krupp von Bohkn und Halbach 
Foundation, which controls nearly 75 percent of the unprofitable 
industrial conglomerate, to replace Berthold Beitz. The remainder of 
Krupp is owned by Iran. 

Mr. Henhausen is known to favor a merger of Krupp and its rival 
Thyssen AG. The magazine said be was expected to accept the post 
this week. Deutsche Bank and Krupp declined to confirm the report 

Der Spetgel added that Wilhelm Scbeider, chairman of Krupp 's 
executive board, also is also expected to be replaced. It said he would 
be supplanted next month by Gerhard Cromme, 46, chairman of the 
management board erf the profitable Krupp Stahl AG subsidiary. 

Krupp turned a profit of 41.8 million Deutsche marks (522.7 
milli on at the current exchange rate) in 1987. But it is expected to 
post a loss of op to 100 mini on DM for 1988, stemming largely from 
its heavy- machinery activities. 


the fourth quarter ana the year. 


from 30 percent Unigate Dairies 
had £33.5 million profit on revenue 
of £684 milli on in the year ending 
March 1988. 

The proposed sale involves seven 
processing plants and 89 distribu- 
tion depots in Fngland and eastern 
Wales. Unigate Dairies is to retain 
operations in South London and 
other parts of southern England 
and western Wales. 

Unigate said that while it was in 
the best interests of the company to 
sell up to half its liquid milk opera- 
tions, the acquisition of additional 
creamery facilities had become an 
important objective. 

The acquisition of the Chard 
creamery will enable Unigate to 
become self-sufficient in butter 
making. 


ESS Schlumberger Plans Sale 


United Press Inrentnrional 

NEW YORK — Schlumberger 
Ltd, the French-controlled oQ ser- 
vices giant, said Monday that it 
planned to seQ its military opera- 
tions, Fairchild Weston Systems. 

The company said the decision 
to sell the operations was in line 
with its “strategy to refocus on its 
principal product lines." 

S.T. McCormick, a spokesman, 
said the company would focus on 
its oil field services and utility me- 
tering businesses. He said howev- 
er, that selling Fairchild Weston 
would not necessitate a restructur- 
ing of the remaining businesses. 

Fairchild Weston, with farilities 
in the United States, Britain wnd 
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Disney’s Move Into TV H ighligh ts a Trend 

3=Sr-=?S2fi rrssas 


BURBANK, California — Fd- Western lot, agreed to wke an. VHF band, f 

lowing an industry trend, Walt Dis- option to buy control of the five- . dre ^- s 47 million * 

ney Co. has taken control of a tele- station TVX Broadcast Group. hrwisltoolds. which make up 5.7 per- 
vision station as a proving ground Paramount s proposed aoquia- ti ? , na uon's popubiion. 

and outlet for its programs, and non comes after Disney’s 5320 md- cent of tbe aauon s popma 
analysts say the entertainment tion purchase of KHJ. MCA Inc. s Disney plans a complete twer- 
company is likely to buy more gen- S387 million deal for WWOR-TV 0 f KHJ" & programming. _ 
eral-interest stations. in New York and the S I .6 bil lion ^ planned mix has a distinct- 

Lost month. Disney took over deal for seven former Metromedia jy Qisncv sump. 

KHJ, the lowest-rated independent stations by Fox Inc„ owned by Ru- ’ ' . [OD <joI- 

station in Los Angdes, themost pert Murdoch. Yhecotmv is 

competitive TV Si in the Unit- Disney’s primary goaUUUHj 5 

ed States. 

Disney, which reaches about 4 
million cable subscribers through 
its Disney Channel, is estimated to 


to bolster 


iter lagging ratings and im- including its own 

profit Kthe nation's most dren’s series. “Duck Tales, and 

fragmented market. “Chip 'n' Dale s Rescue Rangers. 


programming formations unaffHi- VALUKAS: Spotlight in Chicago 

ated with the three major U.S. net- L 

works, CBS. NBC and ABC. (Contmoed from first finance page) him praise among a number of law-f. 

“We will try to create programs . _ . . .. . . j,. vers in Chicago. f 

for our rtwn fact, said they had thought for s»- _ • M r 


France, has about 3,500 employees. 

Mr. McCormick said it was too 
early to speculate on the price Fair- 
child Weston might fetch. The 
company did not indicate whether 
it was already negotiating with po- 
tential buyers. 

Fairchild Weston was profitable 
in 1988. Schlumberger said, and 
posted revenue of $320 million. Its 
primary activities consist of ad- 
vanced technology in the areas of 
electro-optical sensors, communi- 
cation and control systems for 
aerospace and ground armament 
weapons systems. 

Schl umber ger’s stock closed 
down 51.125 at $34. 125 on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


works. CBS, NBC and ABC. (Contmoed from Gist fh 
“We will try to create programs . _ . . .. . . 

for our own station,” said Randy w j K) 

SES'Sa&IS 

50 Disney^s'tffom are likely to al- ^ mdusny. hT^fooldn^a, 

*j£x**. 

256 independent stations, and to “He’s somebody whe 
foreign broadcasters. futures markets very w 

The efforts will also furnish a test yer who has worked wh 
of whether the company's magic “He knows all the tricks 
touch in making films will hold in on there.” 
broadcasting. _ Mr. Valukas and hit 

have refusal to confir 

win be a powerhouse m television 

or they'll end up as a subsidiary of “V ® 11 is 

gur. an analyst at PaineWebber ' 

lac. in New York. 

“The good companies must be . lssue d last week, 
integrated,” he said, referring to In Chicago legal ard 
moves by media conglomerates to known of the cases purs 
assure their film and television Valukas was an invest 
shows are placed in major markets inherited from a former 


? JETS TL vE££» At the same time, however. Mr. 

rce defended people charged with Valukas is criticized for bang m- 
olaring rules governing the fu- flexible ui his appbcauon of , . 
res industry, bad been looking at law. He has also been cntiazeu in 
e as an area that published reports and by people, 

ould be examined. who work with the U.S. Attorney s 

-u, . , , . v Office for activities that have raised 

“He s somebody who knows the evebrows in the legal community. 

' Forunumpte. in 1986. 1. wan e, 

“^srtlfetridc.Um.mmgo 

non about grand jury proceedings 
Mr. Valukas and his assistants to a Florida magazin e writer as part 
have refused to confirm or dory of a bargain to persuade the writer 
that an investigation is under way to delay a story that might damage 
or that secret tape recordings were an investigation, 
made. Nonetheless, 50 to 100 sub- -That type of behavior is abso- 
poenas are known to have been luidy outrageous,” said Rob War- 
issued last week. den, editor of Chicago Lawyer, the 

In Chicago legal circles, the best publication that broke the story, 
own of the cases pursued by Mr. • “Information from a grand jury in* 
klukns was an investigation he vesugation is not the government s 
lerited from a former UJS. attar- to leak.” 
v. involving bribes and other Hie- Mr. Valukas said he would re- 


integrated.” he said, referring to In Chicago legal circles, the best publication that broke the story, 
moves by media conglomerates to known of the cases pursued by Mr. “Information from a grand jury in- 
assure f ilm and television Valukas was an investigation he vesugation is not the government s 
shows are placed in major markets inherited from a former U.S. attor- to leak.” 
by buying TV stations, cable net- ney, involving bribes and other Ole- Mr. Valukas said he would re- 
works and movie-theater chains. gal activities by judges and other spend to the accusations “at the* 
The latest evidence of the trend members of the legal profession. appropriate time," but he has not » 
came last week when Paramount Thoseoases and others have won yet done so. 


Du-PontPUms 
2 Asian Plants 

.Ijflkr France- Presse 

SINGAPORE — Du Pont 
Asia Pacific LuL. a unit of the 
U.S. ehemirat company Du 
Pont Co„ said Monday that it 
would build two chemical 
plants in Singapore for 300 
million Singapore dollars 
($155 mtiHon). 

W illiam A himlcal Dll Pont 
Asia’s president, said one of the 
plants would produce plastics 
to replace certain metals used 
in vehicles, hardware, construc- 
tion, electronics and consumer 

goods. The plant, costing 50 
m&tian dollars, wodd be ready 
by next year, he said. 

The proposed investment is 
one of the largest in Singa- 
pore's chemical industry in 10 
years, Mr. Ahnnkal said. 


EASTERN: Carrier Faces Crunch 


(Continued from first finance page) 

are necessary if the airline is to 
become profitable. The machinists 
say that the cuts are too deep and 
that there are other ways to trim 
costs. 

The National Mediation Board, 
which has jurisdiction in the dis- 
pute, has moved doser to making a 
decision on whether to declare an 
impasse in the 15-month effort to 
negotiate a new contract. But 
sources involved in the talks said 
the board's willingness to do- so 
depended largely on Eastern's 
management. 

They said the board felt that 
Eastern had not made a good-faith 
effort to bargain with the union 
and that an impasse would not be 
declared until the carrier changed 
its approach. When an impasse is 
declared, a 30-day cooling*off peri- 
od ensues, after which a company 
can impose the last offer that.it 
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) made if no contract agreement is 
reached. 

s The union, for its part, has the 
^ right to strike at that point. 

Q Although Eastern has been 
presang the board to declare an 
l, impasse, the airline has not made 
_ any significant new proposals since 
a last Juty, when an effort to reach an 
a agreement broke down. 

0 At that time, the carrier made a 
t contract offer that called for the 

1 deep cutsin wages and benefits and 
5 m^or changes in work rules. 

s Eastern's management now facaU 
a sticky problem: to get an impasse 
it it woukl hare to improve its offer to 
h convince Walter Wallace, the 
a chairman of the National Media- 
e tion Board, that It wanted to settle, 
i But if an impasse were to be 
5 granted on that baso, and Eastern 
- later inqxised its last offer, it would 
f not be nearly as tough as the one . 

t noy_cto.the.taMn. 

A complicating factor in thene- 
gotiations is that Mr. Bryan and the 
other union leaders at Eastern are 
reluctant to settle as long as they; 
believe they can bepart of a buyout ! 
of thearrlnx. 

Part of Mr. Bryan’s strategy is toii* ! 
outlast Mr. Locarno and put pres- 
sure on him to sefl the company in a . 
leveraged buyout that would give 
. the employees a major share of chc ' 
carrier. As Eastern's position dete- 
riorates, the pressure increases on 
Mr. Lorenzo to sell and turn his; 
attention to his other subsidiary, • 

P-on tinwit^l AirlWiPR 

The danger is that both sides - 
may wait too long and have mr 
ainme left: to turn around, analysts 
believe. 

The mediation board, while 
aware of Eastern’s decline, is not 
required to a company’s 

fi na nc ial condition when making a' 
decision on an impasse. 

Whether the carrier can survive- 
such a prolonged struggle is becom- 
ing ir.CTcasiiigly doubtful, industry . 
analysts said. 

Om analyst, who asked not to be 
id en t ifi ed, said that if no major 
shift in the negotiations was mad e 
by other side, in six months thoL 
airline could have a settlement in£* 
posed on it by Congress under pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act. 1 
Such a settlement would probably 
not impose concessions from the 
unions deep enough to enable East- 
emu) rebuild. 

Michael Salsbutz, a bond analyst ' 
for LF. Rothschild & Co., has cal- 
culated that Eastern’s opera ring 
cash flow shrank to 5200 million 
for the first nine months of 1988 
from $474 million a year earlier. 

Meanwhile some erf the major - 
costs of the airline, such as its huge 
interest expense on debt, have re- 
mained stable. As a result, Easton 
covered only 36 percent of its cash 
needs from operating profit and 
interest i n c o me in the first mile- 
months. The rest was made up 
from asset sales, new debt and midi '.' 
on hand. 

Eastern, however, still has con- 
sideralde financial resources. With 
me sale of the shuttle, from which; 
“f^raestimates it wfll rcalbfc 
about 5200 million after makinglr 
payment to its pension fund, the 

ssssssTJijRg'' 

uon. 

, airline ana-' 
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■ Mr * Lorenzo reached a settle- 

sgsftyiai' 

_“AD he’s got to do is drop fares 

pie win be back on the airnlaneT" 
he said. *^If they have maS,' 

retention 

*»1 mass in terms of equronKa* 
and routes. Sale of furfe^S- 
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\K ^ DOLLAR; Central Banks Intervene Against Currency 

, 'h sstsgszst 

' i{ ' Ma** «. Although the Bank of Japan has 


sakl Mr. Aramke. U.S. rates are 
higher than those of most of the 
leading industrialized countries, al- 
though they are below those of 
Britain. 

But dealers said that fears of 
more .central bank intervention 
would make it difficult for the mar- 


b—bd n ittft 
*ma**unn 
J — c aw m 
SMtu franc 
HWOlfTMC 
S*vm: Reuters 


c ??“ oinic options In a statement of Bank of Japan 
[£ He said m a television in- regional managers. Mr. Snmha 

Fed tervi 5 w > As our economy evolves, added that the dollar was unlikely 
^ have to make decisions cm a to continue its rise uninterrupted. 

' S ? WdoUars yw-by-yearbaas." HeejqrfainedthMtherehadbecn 

.TraSs mf ^ ^5“** they aiso hoped the nom^mc&angeineconomKfbn- 

to 1.8485 DM,after trading m a meetmg of the Group of Seven in- damentals among major nations to 

TEBESSf^.^* 

w£^iS“ h k 8 ‘ ?? ’ mighl . sbow dosed «* I4380 D1* down bom 

Engl and and Bank of Canada were Leonhard Gleske, a Bundesbank 12? ' 75 ^ f 128J3 ' 

also reported toliave sold the cur- board member, said Monday that ■ Highw Gorman Prices 


with the U.S. Fed almost on a daily 
basis. 

Although the Bank of Japan has 
been absent from the latest round 
of intervention, Satoshi Sunrita, its 
governor, said Monday that the 
Japanese central bank would con- 
tinue to act with other major na- 
trons to cope with excessive moves 
in foreign exdmage rates. 


closed at 1.8380 DM, down from 
1-8430 DM on Friday, and at 
127.75 yen. down from 12833. 


■ i Higher German Prices 

West Germany should expect in- 
flation this year of between 2 per- 


"SL'a.w «.:- ' . . , . 5* 0-7 natlOT5 then cur- West Germany should cxpectm- 

Somcto^houwvm.saiddo 1 - rentassosmem of exchange rates. Ration this year’ of between 2per- 
****““ nanamed deafly ^^areinfuflaSSnentin cent and zS^enTaSi^ M 

o«assasm»t of presimt exchange percent in 1988. accoidmg to the 
.Hopes that the new UJ5. admin- rates, he said, answering questions government’s annual economic re- 
istrabon- would make agmficant after a, lecture at the Johann Wolf- Sort. Ascnce 


istrabon; would make significant after a lecture at the Johann Wolf- 
nronauheements on tarktinp; the gang Goethe Univasty. 
budget deficit win also sustain the He said there were no problems 

dollar's underlying sentiment, in cooperation between the coun- adopted at a cabinet meetma on 
somedealerssmd. tries m the Group of Seven, which Toesday. 

^ Whne House comprises Britain, Canada, France, In explaining its expectation of 
duet of staff, hmted on Sunday Italy, Japan, the United States and higher inflation, the rmortpdnts 
that President George Bush’s West Germany. He noted that the to the rise in certain consumption 
pledge against new taxes could be Bundesbank had intervened jointly m*-* that oocurred on Jan. I. 


port, Agmce France-Presse, quot- 
ing sources, reported from Bonn. 
The report is to be officially 


Philly Traders 
Step Up Battle 
Of Time Zones 

Reiners 

PHILADELPHIA — The 
P hiladelphia Stock Exchange 
has launched predawn trading 
for currency options and fu- 
tures in an duort to attract 
more European business. 

Senior exchange officials 


WmM Stock Markets 

Via Agaux France Prase Closing prices in local currencies, Jan. 23 


pmOuHcoi i 
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Barry Tague, chairman of 
Tagne Securities Crap., said 
expanded hours were vital, 
given the 24-hour over-the- 
counter currency options mar- 
ket and the fact that Europe 
accounts for up to half of Pm- 
adelphia’s options business. 


Duff & Phelps 
Doumgrades 
Nabisco Debt 

P ‘ • Rt lifers 

NEW YORK — Duff & 
Phelps Inc. said Monday it has 
downgraded the outstanding 
debt erf RJR Nabisco Inc. be- 
cause of the company's lever- 
aged buyout 

Duff -ft- Phelps said it cut 
RJR Nabisco’s senior debt to 
12, which is regarded as sfight- 
ly bdow investment grade, 
from 4, which qualifies as a 
high-quality fixed-income se- 
curity. 

The grade of 12 also applies 
to outstanding senior ana sub- 
ordinated debt of RJ. Reyn- 
olds Tobacco Co. and Nabisco 
Inc. and the senior debt of 
•Standard Brands Inc. 

Duff ft Phdps also assigned 
. ratings of 13 to debt being is- 
sued in conjunction with the 
leverage buyout of RJR. A rat- 
ing of 13 also is considered to 
be below investment grade. 

The 
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A Wiry Yugoslav , 1 7 , 
Takes On the Big Boys 


R men 

MELBOURNE — A spin- 
dly-tagged 17-year-dd Yugo- 
slav with a bad temper is prov- 
ing a threat to the grown-ups at 
the Australian Open. 

In the space of a few weeks in 
Australia. Goran Ivanisevic, 6 
foot 4 inches (1.93 meters) tail 
and still growing, lias moved up 
from 371 in world tennis rank- 
ings to around 100, on the way 

tO the quarter finals 

“I think he will be in the top 
10 in two years," said Ion Ur- 
ine, the coach who steered an- 
other teen-ager — Boris Becker 
of West Germany — to the top. 

Before arriving in Australia, 
Ivanisevic had won only one 
Grand Prix' singles match , in 
Frankfurt last year. 

On Monday, Ivanisevic's lat- 
est victim in the transition from 
playing with the boys to beating 
the men was Leonardo Lavalle 
of Mexico. Lavalle, 21, two sets 
up and seemingly set for vic- 
tory, was suddenly assaulted 
with a barrage or vicious fore- 
hands and a breadth of oaths 
little heard outside Yugoslavia. 

Ivanisevic earned a code-of- 
conduct warning on his way to 
victory for hitting a ball from 
court five across the nearby 
maze of railway tracks into the 
middle of nowhere. 

He won — 3-6, 3-6. 6-3. 6-4, 
6-1 — to move into the last 
eight, a fair performance for a 
qualifier playing only his sec- 
ond five-set match at senior lev- 
el. 

Not that tiredness seems to 
occur to the teen-ager. In the 
second set, as Ivanisevic moved 
swiftly to serve agam after a 
prolonged rally, a breathless 
Lavalle complained to the um- 
pire: "He’s playing too quickly. 
I have to stop him every time." 

A couple of weeks ago, Ivani- 
sevic gave his first warning that 
he was on his way to the big 
rime by reaching the quarterfi- 
nals of a grass-court tourna- 
ment in Melbourne with a win 
against a local hero, John Fitz- 
gerald, ranked 25th in the 
world. 

In his next tournament in 
Adelaide. Ivanisevic lost in the 
quarterfinals to Mark Wood- 
forde — a defeat caused largely 
by a couple of hometown line 


calls in favor of the Australian, 
Ivanisevic maintains 
In juniors tournaments in 
1988 Ivanisevic was a semifinal- 
ist at the French Open, and a 



: nr' 


Ivanisevic: S tanding tall. 

quarterfinalist in the U.S. Open 
and at Wimbledon. 

His first tussle with the se- 
niors came last year at Wimble- 
don when MHoslav Merir of 
Czechoslovakia, his next oppo- 
nent toe, knocked him out in 
the first round. 

It was no surprise for those at 
courts' de to learn from Ivanise- 
vic that his hero is John McEn- 
roe, who has also been known 
to throw the odd tantrum. 

"I like to watch McEnroe be- 
cause I think I have a tempera- 
ment like him,” he said after his 
latest win. “1 think 1 am the 
same as McEnroe, sometimes.” 

At the age of 7, Ivanisevic 
began playing tennis with his 
father in Split, his hometown. 

He is coached by Nikki Pflic, 
a Yugoslavian who helped him 
tune up for major competition 
with some minor tournaments 
in West Germany. 

At the moment, one of the 
factors that appears to stand 
between Ivanisevic and a per- 
manent place at the top is his 
size. 

The growth factor is what 
concerns Tiriac, who said, “I 
think he has got alot of talent if 
his size doesn't get in the way." 


Svensson Upends a Riled Becker 


SIDELINES 


The Associated Press 

MELBOURNE — Jonas B. 
Svensson turned a positive attitude 
into a fourth-round upset of Boris 
Becker to power fads way into the 
quarterfinals of the Australian 
Open. 

Svensson, seeded 14th, readied 
the last eight of a Grand Sam tour- 
nament for only the second tune in 

AUSTRALIAN OPEN 

his career with a 7-6 (7-5), 6-4, 6-3 
victory Monday over the two-time 
Wimbledon champion. 

The Swede rifled a succession erf 
smooth ground strokes past the in- 
creasingly frustrated West German 
to win in just over two hours. 
Svensson went into the match with 
a positive attitude and was never 
pm under pressure. 

“I knew it could be my day," said 
Svensson, who reached the French 
Open ^TTtjfinnls last year and has 

been a more confident player since. 
Tmnot surprised. I really thought 
1 could win from tbe start.” 

Becker screamed in disgust and 
threw his racket in the second set as 
Svensson served splendidly and hit 
relentlessly accurate ground 
strokes. 

"When he started to scream, I 
knew he was on the way down 
mentally," Svensson said. “I knew I 
just had to play my own game and 
stay out thee and fight.” 

Svensson dropped only 15 points 
on serve while Becker committed 
38 unforced errors. 

"He played three sets of superb 
runnis and didn’t give me a chance 
to come back into the match," said 
Becker, who last month led West 
Germany to victory over Sweden in 
the Davis Cup final. “I did not play 
terribly, but I Just couldn’t get 
keyed up.” 

Svensson, ranked No. 4 in Swe- 
den, made the fourth round of the 
Australian Open last year before 
losing to Pal Cash. He now faces an 
unseeded compatriot, Jan Gun- 
narsson, in tiie quarterfinals. 

Gunnarsson beat Michiel 
Schapexs of the Netherlands in 
straight sets in the fourth round. 
Gunnarsson, a 10-year veteran who 
is playing in his first Australian 
Open, last year considered retire- 
ment. 

“It’s like a dream," Gunnarsson 
said. “I came here with no expecta- 
tions. It has taken a 10 years forme 
to reach a Grand Slam quarterfi- 
nal, but if s better late than never.” 

In another fourth-round match. 



— Tliiii ITrllialT ' ~ * ** — 

A jubOant Jonas B. Svensson, after his straight-set victory over Boris Becker. 


MDoslav Merir of Czechoslovakia, 
ranked 13th in the world, defeated 
Christo van Rensburg, ranked 
36th, of South Africa m straight 
sets. (See Scoreboard) 

Merir, seeded ninth, moves into 
the quarterfinals again or a Yugo- 
slavian teen-ager, Goran Ivanise- 
vic. Ivanisevic, 17, rallied to beat 
Leonardo Lavalle, who played on 
Mexico's Davis Cup team, in five 
sets. 

Martina Navratilova, seeded seo- 
ond behind tire defending champi- 
on, Steffi Graf of West Germany, 
cruised into the quarterfinals of the 
women’s singles with a 6-4, 6-1 win 
over No. 15, Hana MandHkova. 

Both were bora in Czechoslova- 
kia, but Navratilova now is an 
American citizen and Mandlikova 
has Australian citizenship. 

Also advancing were fifth-seed- 
ed Helena Sukova of Czechoslova- 
kia, and litMe t-rit-d Belinda Cord- 
well of New Zealand and Gafarmn 
Lmdqvist of Sweden. 

Cord well, a left-hander with a 
big serve, reached the first Grand 
Slam quarterfinal erf her career with 
a 6-3, 6-2 victory over the Wimble- 
don juniors champion, Brenda 
Schultz. Lindqvist beat Judith 
Wiesner of Austria, 7-5, 6-2. 

Sukova rallied from 2-5 in the 
first set and saved two set points 


before wearing down Catherine 
Tanvier of France 7-5, 6-2. 

■ Fray in McEnroe Match 

McEnroe and his doubles part- 
ner, Mark Woodfordc of Australia, 
rallied from two sets down Monday 
to beat top-seeded John Fitzgerald 
and Anders Janyd in a heated 
quarterfinal that featured out- 
bursts from both sides. 

In a press conference afterward, 
McEnroe was asked about the loud 


arguments and ball wnM Wn g dur- 
ing the mafrih “Nothing unusual " 
he said, deadpan. 

Woodfordc 

mg with McEnroe. “He’s 
the best doubles player ever,” 
Woodfordc said. “I tom some- 
thing JYiwfi him every match." 

McEnroe said he and his partner 
have a lot in common. 

“He’s crazy, too,” he said. “He’s 
just mote quiet about it.” 


Calcavecchia Wins Golf 

New Ynri Times Service 

SCOTTSDALE, Arizona — Mark Calcavecchia, one of tbe most 
aggressive hitters on the PGA Tour, never let up after leading the 
third round of the 49th Phoenix Open on Saturday. He continued his 
charge Sunday to run away with a seven-shot victory. 

Calcavecchia was never threatened Sunday, firing three birdies on 
the fust five holes at tire Tournament Players Cub of Scottsdale 
after playing the last six holes six strokes under par on Saturday. 

He shot the 7-under-par round Sunday for a 263 total and the 
fourth victory of his PGA Tour career. (See Scoreboard) 

Calcavecchia's t riumph was worth $126,000, malritig it the biggest 
of his winning purses on the PGA Tour. He won once in each of the 
last three years after five years of struggling to control a powerful 
game that went off line too often. After joining the tour in 1981, 
Calcavecchia had to return to qualifying school m 1982 and 1983. 


2 Spectators Are Killed in France / 
After Car Hits Crowd During Rally 

AUBENAS, France (UPI) —Two Swed^sp«ta^TO Mfcda^ 
three otto fans were figured at the Montt CarioR^ 
an Italian driver, Alessandro Fiona, careened off t kero®jj withal 

Florin, 23, driving a Lancia Delta fwwriwd dnv*^ wtfi an 
experimental semi-automatic dutch, apparently hu abui^OT a 
stretch of gmaight road that caused bun to lose control, according 

The victims were identified as Bertil Rhenfddt, 21, and TOTp. 

28. One of the injured, 23-year old Christopbe Roland of France; was 
reported in serious frarfirion with abdominal injuries. 

On Sunday, two persons were injured, tare with a broken ^ leg,^ waen 
Fzorio's vehicle off a snowy track. Tire ac cid en t occurred lesstnan a 
utile from tbe start of the special trial at Oretean-de^Boulogne. fimo s 
car ended up wrecked in aditchjmt nrirtohe nor navigator Luigi Hrouo 
were hurt. . 

Device May Aid High-Speed Skiers 

USTER, Switzerland (AP) — An invention that keeps skis stable at 
h ig h speed and may reduce bodily wear and tear in Alpine skiing is 
gaming recognition by racers on tiie World Cup circuit. 

Ambros Bettosmi, a 55-year-old Swiss, is the brain behind *p°roy- 
flex,” a device designed to absorb much of tire vibrations punishing tire 
knees and lower back while skiing. 

Tbe device absorbs 70 percent of the ski's vibrations, Bettosim rays. 
DerbyfLex features layers of polyurethane, a hard plastic, and a nibber- 
Hke compound. On top is a strip of wlpmjrmm, with which the sandwich 
of materials is screwed onto the ski, unto the binding. 

The device is about half an inch (125 centimeters) high and two feet 
(61 centimeters) long. 

Bettosmi claims six of tire 38 medal winnmers at tire 1988 Cttynqwsin 

f ft?gflr y ^ — 1 — H r— ■ ■ ■ m faiww fmtnlu fnr hiofw 

speed Super- 
Luxemi 

For the Record 

Coach Sara Wyrire of the finrimati Beugris confirmed tot cocaine 
was the drag involved in the case of Bengals running back Stanley 
Wilson, who was boned firm the Super Bowl hours before the game 
because he was found to have violated tire NFL’s drug abuse pwiy- 

(IAT) 

The governing round! of tire In te rnational Am ateur Athletic Fedtfa- 
tion, which meets this weekend in Singapore, will discuss extending^ 
drug-testing program to nan-IAAF events and to random testing outside 
of competition, officials said Monday. The 23-p<asoa(x«mril wiUconsk^ 
car regulations involving the testing of athletes at non-IAAF competitions 
such as the Pan-American Games and the Commonweath Games. (AP) 

A Soviet atHete, Radon raftfin. beat tire world Indoor pole vault 
record with a vault of six metiers, the Tass news agency said Monday. 
Gataullin, 23, broke the record at a meet in Leningrad, the agency said. 
The previous indoor neon! of 557 mem w set by Sergei Bubka, also 
of the Soviet Union, in 1987. (AFP) 

The U.Sl Sqjreme Coart let stand Monday a rating that ban reporters 
in Texas from access to information gathered in an investigation by the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association of a recruiting scandal at 
Southern Methodist University in Dallas. (UPI) 

Has year’s Singer World Open Squash C houg rio u shfagwill offer the 
biggest prize money in the tournament’s history — $85 ,000, tire organiz- 
ing diaiiman said Monday in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. The tournament 
is set for OcL 1-7. (AP) 


Quotable 


• Boomer Esiason, CSncnmati Bengals quarterback, cn losing: “We 
were 34 seconds away from a great victory. The next thing you know, 
we’re using all the bring rftebes yon can use: It’s just a very empty 
Ceding.” (AP) 


CHESS 


BOOKS 


PEANUTS 


By Robert Byrne 

E VERY once in a while, a game will 
bear some resemblance to the classi- 
cal ideaL One such was played by Larry 
Christiansen, a Modesto, California, 
grandmaster, and Pavel Blatny, a 
Czechoslovakian international master, in 
the Olympiad in Thessaloniki. Greece, 
which ended Nov. 27. 

As can be seen after 5~Be7, the Old 
Indian Defense has a pawn center identi- 
cal with the King's Indian Defense, the 
difference being that it develops the 
black KB at e7 instead of fianefaktoing 
it This makes it more solid, though lack- 
ing in dramatic counterattacking possi- 
bilities. 

Against such an aggressive move as 7 
O-O-O, Blatny should have prepared for 
a counterattack against tire white king 
with 7_Qa5 instead of developing with 
the lackluster 7_Qc7. He corrected him- 
self later with 9._Qa5, but of course pre- 
cious lime had been lost 
With 9 g4!? Christiansen readied a 
mating attack in case Black castled early 
on the kmgside. It would have beat 
wrong to play 9«Ng47 10 Bc7 Ke7 11 
Rgl Ngf6 12 Rg7; it would have left 
Blade with a badly exposed king and not 
even a pawn for solace. 


SOUREN MBJKIAN 

IN THE B-fT EVERY SATURDAY WITH 
AUTHORITATIVE WRITING ON THE 
WORLD OF ART AND ART AUCTIONS 


Christiansen's 11 gS sidetracked the 
black KN and his opening the d line with 
12 de de meant that the black king could 
not count on security in the center. 

Simplification with 14_Nc5 15 Bc8 
Rc8 16 Nc5 Qc5 was necessary to shake 
off some of Christiansen’s pressure, but 
the e5 pawn now became a weakness. 
After 17 Bg3, it was impossible to ex- 
change with 17~Ng3 18 hg because the 
h7 pawn would have been exposed as 
backward on a half-open file: 

At last the black king seemed to have a 
measure of safety with 20._O-O, but then 
there was no resistance to Christiansen’s 
penetration on the d line with 21 Rd7! A 
challenge with 2L^Kcd8 22 Rhdl Rd723 
Rd7 RdS would have been beaded for 
disaster after 24 Qdl g6 25 c5!, threaten- 
ing 26 Be5 ! Rd7 27 Qd7 Be5 28 Qe8 Kg7 
29 Qe5. 

On the otto hand, 61301/5 aimless 
21_Rb8 22 Rhdl Bd8 23 c5! meant that 
be had lo stand by helplessly while Chris- 
tiansen mercilessly strengthened his po- 
sition. 

Just as the classicists said, in such 
situations the combinations arise natu- 
rally — at any rate when such a superb 
tactician as Christiansen was in com- 
mand. His finger found tire doomsday 
button with 25 Rf7! Rf7 26 Rd7 Rf8 27 
RJ7 Rf7 28 g6! 

By now Blatny also saw tbe grisly 
finish —28. Jig 29 Ng5 Nf6 30 QT7 Kh8 
31 Qf8 NgS 32 Ne6 followed by male — 
and he gave up. 


BLA 1 NY/BLACK 
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Position after 24. . . Rbc8 
OLD INDIAN DEFENSE 
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c6 
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Vfest Germany: the land 
of quality aafomanship. 

\flfest Germany; the 
land where 300,000 
Goldstar TVs and 
400,000 Goldstar 
VCRs are produced 
every year. 
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SOME PEOPLE DON'T 
TRUST THE OCEAN, 
BECAUSE THEY'RE 
| CONVINCED" THERE'S 
SOMETHIM& 


Now arranoe the circled letters to 
form the surprise answer, as suo- 
fleated Pythe above cartoon 


: “nxm”Enm- 


[Answers tomorrow; 


VesMR&y* j • hjrntfeB: KNEE L AXI OM HERALD SATIRE 

| Answer He tootja+nta on the Sanaa of Arne left only 
U*l — THE MARKS OF A HEEL 


THE ULTRA RICH: 

How Much Is Too Modi? 


By Vance Packard. 358 pages. $22.95. 
Little, Brown, 34 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 02108 

Reviewed by Jonathan Yardley 

T HE rich always ye have with you, but 
never more so it seems than now. As 
punishment for our sins we have been 
visited with a plague of people who have 
made astonishingly small contributions lo 
the general welfare and have been reward- 
ed far these with astonishingly huge for- 
tunes. Whereas tbe accumulation at per- 
haps S10 million or $20 minion was not 
long ago considered a mark of great 
weakh, today we have all about ns men — 
and a few women, too — who have 
airnwnri hundreds of milKn ns (“ocn tim O- 
■ honanes,” Vance Packard calls them) and 
an ever-increasing number whose wealth 
is measured in the billions. 

So here comes Packard, the venerable 
pop sociologist and stiff-necked scold, to 
ask the question of the hour Can “for- 
tunes in the 550 million to 58 billion 
range . . . be justified in today’s Amer- 
ica?” “Should we consider such people 
fabulously rich or just excessively rich? 
Are they *111(13’ rich in the dictionary 
sense of going beyond ‘due limitT 
As Packard puts it, “The fact that free 
enterprise still remains the most successful 
method of stimulating economic growth 
does not mean it requires a reward system 
th.iT creates sustains increasingly gro- 
tesque accumulations of family wraith.” 
Not merely are fortunes such as these 
bloated beyond ah reasonable expecta- 
tions of human rewand, but they represeat 
a staggering amount erf money that, be- 
cause most of it is sheltered rather than 
invested in productive ventures, stunts 
rather than fosters goeral economic 
growth and thus the common good. 

“When you learn of individuals wrath 
hundreds of millions, or trillions,” Pack- 
ard writes, “it is awesome to try to grasp 
the amounts involved.” But try, anyway: 
The cumulative wealth at Forbes maga- 
zine's 400 richest Americans “equals me 
savings that ah Americans have in com- 
mercial banks" and “is considerably 
greater than the animal federal budget 
deficit winch has created so much difficul- 
for the nation." A quarter-century ago 
10 percent of Americans whom the 
Federal Reserve Board calls “rich” con- 
trolled 64 percent erf the nation’s wealth; 
by 1 983 that share had risen to 68 percent 
Who are these people? Packard inter- 
viewed 30 of them, which he describes as 
“not enough to be labeled as a ‘sample’ of 
the extremely rich, but at least they consti- 
tute an interesting slice:” Yes, except that 
by and large there is nothing especially 
interesting about them. Packard found a 
few “vivid, extraordinary and admirable 
personalities,’' but as a whole these are 
duQ people with dull tastes and appetites; 
some coded art, bat more as a tAan of 
wealth than as a reflection of culture or 
sophistication, and to all intents and pur- 
poses not one erf than has made notewor- 
thy philanthropic or pubho-spiriled con- 
tributions to tiie society of which all have 

fed so ravenously. 
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Jonathan Yardley is on the staff of The 
Washington Post 
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’ Defense and One Dazzling Drive Undo Bengals, 20-16 





Fat taeo/Agcoce Fiim-Fim 

i in the end zone with just seconds to play in the Soper Bowl on Sunday. 


By Thomas George 

New York Turn Serrirr 

MIAMI — For all of the newfan- 
gled big-play offense the San Fran- 
cisco 49ere and the Cincinnati Ben- 
gals were supposed to provide in 
Super Bowl XXm on Sunday, the 
first half ended in a 3-3 he. With SO 
seconds remaining in the third 
quarter, the game was tied at 6-6. 

Ho-hum. 

And then suddenly, Joe Robbie 
Stadium began erupting with a 
bushel of the finest plays this spec- 
tacle has ever featured With only 
34 seconds left, Joe Montana put 
an end to the late fiany of madness 
with a sparkling 11-play, 92-yard 
drive that cnlmina ted in a 10-yard 
touchdown pass to John Taylor. 

In the end, the 49en were amply 
super, defeating the Bengals 20-16. 

San Francisco won its third Su- 
per Bowl title in this decade in a 
game that may be remembered as 
the most exciting in Super Bowl 
history. 

Montana was superb: 23 com- 
lerions in 36 attempts passing for 
57 yards, two touchdown passes 
and no interceptions. Jerry Rice of 
the 49ers caught 12 passes for 222 
yards, one for a tonendown. Roger 
Craig came out of the 49er back- 
field to grab seven passes for 93 
yards. 

Boomer Esdason, the left-handed 
quarterback of the Bengals, was 
only 10 of 23 passing, for 144 yards, 
frustrated all day by a ' 


i 
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'■*" '** JobnTaylorof the 49ers pulls in 

i:#UPER: wee wms mvp Award Montana’s TD: The Stuff of Dreams 


49er defense that pressured and 

confused him. 

Ickey Woods, the Bengals' run- 
ning back did not shuffle and the 
Bengals' no-huddle offense went 
kaput. Jim Breech had put the Ben- 
gali ahead. 16-13, with a 40-yard 
field goal with only 3 minutes, 20 
seconds to play. Mike Gofer of San 
Francisco had missed from 49 
yards with 8:47 left 

But Montana and Taylor made 
up for that with the hdp of Rice, 
who on the winning drive made a 
crucial 17-yard catch that put the 
ball on the Bengals' 35. Rice was 
named the game's most valuable 
player. 

Forty-four minutes and 26 sec- 
onds expired before the first touch- 
down was scored, a Super Bowl 
record. Bui Stanford Jennings of 
the Bengals and Rice ended that 
streak in style. 

Jim Breech booted a 43-yard 
field goal with 5:39 left in the third 
quarter to give the Bengals a 6-3 
lead, but Mike Cofer kicked one 
from 32 yards with 50 seconds left 
in the quarter to tie it at 6-6. 

Cofet*s kick was set up when an 
Esiason pass was intercepted by 
BQl Romanowsld at the Cmrinnaii 
23. 

' Jennings took the ensuing kick- 
off and ran directly up the middle 
and into the 49exs end zone; a 93- 
yard jaunt that Look 16 seconds. 
With only 34 seconds left in the 
third quarter, Cincinnati led by 13- 
6 . 


“ r ~ < -' (CoBriuoed from Page 1) 

'* *'*:«*. Rke a moment of equality with his 
" _ ^ childhood hero, Lynn Swann of the 
- - j- Pittsbuigh Steders. 

- ‘ . • “I saw Swann’s catch against 

‘Dollar in the Super Bowl," said 
. t ju* Ric&The-bcst lever saw” He was 

^ referring to the 1976 Super BowL 
^Now Rice probably owns the sec- 
■■ * ood most spectacular one. 

What Rice did cm this windy 
srss . evening, and what he has done for 
;• -tbc past month with 21 catches for 
- 399 yards and six touchdown re- 
ceptions in three playoff games, 
warps the imagination and redo- 
fines what is possible. 

“He's the best receiver ever to 
ay this game,” said Ronnie Lott 
l the49ers, who often must cover 
: in practice. *Tve never seen a 
guy with those tools have that dedi- 
cation.” 

"“*• Though Rice looks so graceful 
that the term (or accusation) “natu- 
— ral athlete” seems stitched on his. 
josey, it is actually craftsmanship 
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Even Overseas, 
It’s Bowl Fever 


I 


The Associated Pros 

Bam Belgium to Brunei, fool- 
..ball fans stayed up until the eariy 
boning boots — or awoke before 
_ _^aawn — to watch the Super Bowl, a 
game (hat is attracting more wocld- 
. . —lride interest every year. 

In Britain, the NFL aD-time 
lading raber, Walter Payton, and 
- two former NFL place-kickers, 
Mkk Lackhunt and John Smith, 
provided TV analysis. In Hong 
Kong, the game was shown live 
starting at 6 ajn. 

The American Embassy in Paris 
.setup a largo- s cree n TV and invit- 
I ed employes to an "all the pizza 
r yon can eatT Super Bowl bash. 

, In Cardiff, Wales, former NFL 
quarterback Sieve Pisarldcwicz 
• x sipped a beer and watched the big 
.game, Pisaricicwicz, coach ana 
"*'* quarterback of a senripro team in 

v Britain's American football league, 
• yelled at a couple of teammates to 
watch the offensive blocking tech- 
nique of the San Francisco 49ers 


and - toughness for which Rke is 
known. 

“He had a legitimately badly 
sprained ankle,” said Cross. “He’s 
one of this game’s tougher people.” 

“The teclmical parts of ms game, 
how precisely he runs patterns, 
make him so special,” said the Ben- 
gals' coach. Sam Wyche. “The 
quarterback has to worry about the 
pass rush, but he never las to worry 
about where Rice wfll be.... Then 
he concentrates on the ball utter- 
ly-” 

“The responsibility of talent is 
hard work," is Rice’s motto. In four 
years, it has taken him from the 
relative obscurity of Mississippi 
Valley State to 1,570 receiving 
yards with 15 touchdowns in 1986, 
then the NFL’s MVP award for his 
numbing 22 touchdowns in 1987. 
This season, his numbers seemed 
almost mortal (1.306 yards and 
nine touchdowns) until his playoff 
eruption. 

Before this game, the Bengals got 
cocky, perhaps because of the re- 
current bad ankle that has annoyed 
Rice all season. They , said all four 
of their defensive backs could out- 
sprinihim. 

“My speed is really deceiving.'’ 
said Rice, his smooth face almost 
showing annoyance and his 
smile fading. "But like 1 said 
week, tins is not a track meet . . 
They did a lot of talking earlier, but 
I uy not to get intimidated.” 

Rice looked at the sea of cameras 
before him and the huge gold tro- 
phy abouno be pm, securely, in his 
hands. “Wbeeew. Great feeling," 
he said. 

At first Rice tried to say that Joe 
Montana should have won his third 
Super Bowl MVP, although the 
vote was KM in favor of Rice. Tin 
a modest guy. I don’t like to take 
credit." 

But CTedii refused to go away. 
So, gradually. Rice cruised under 
the sweet emotion and let it settle in 
his arms. “Today is a day I wifl 
never forget,” he said, holding his 
young daughter, with red ribbons 
in her hair, as his wife and his 
parents stood around him. “I know 
what I can do. F m not out to prove 
anything to anybody. I'm out to 
prove something to Jerry Rice." 


By Dave Anderson 

Ne* m York Tima Service 

MIAMI — For nearly a quarter 
of a century, the Super Bow) had 
been searching for this scenario: 
pro footballs best quarterback tak- 
ing pro football's best team the 
length of the field for the winning 
touchdown in the final minutes. 

And now, at last, Joe Montana 
has played the part. 

In other eras, the best quarter- 
backs often did this in big games. 
Sd T liHrmaw and Sammy Waug h, 
Otto Graham and Bobby Layne, 
Johnny Uni tas and Joe Namath, 
Terry Bradshaw and Roger Stao- 
bach. 

But no quarterback had ever 
done it in the Super Bowl until 
Montana dissected the Cincinnati 
Bengals' defense Sunday night 
when there was no alternative if the 
San Francisco 49ers were to win. 

Quickly, accurately and bril- 
liantly, Montana needed only 2 
minutes, 26 seconds to move his 
offense 92 yards in 11 plays, find- 
ing John Taylor in the end zone on 
a 10-yard touchdown pass with 34 
seconds remaining. 

“In the huddle we kept idling 
each other, ‘You gw to believe.* 
said Randy Cross, the 49er center 
who had announced this was his 
final game. 

“Guys were saying, T can do it,’ 
but we were idling them, ‘Not can 
do it; you're gonna do it.’ And we 
did it. Anybody who thought Joe 
Montana had a peer might recon- 
sider that now. He’s the biggest 
winner I’ve ever been associated 
with.” 

Butin the huddle the other 49«s 
were doing most of the talking. 
Their quarterback just called the 

^^We had a no-huddle offense,” 
said Jerry Rice, tire wide receiver. 
“Joe was calling two plays at a 
time.” 

“He was typical Joe Cool out 
there;” said Roger Crag, the half- 
back. “Joe just lets his work speak 
for himself” 

A third-round draft choice of the 
49ers in 1979, Montana played col- 
lege football at Notre Dame. He 
grew up in Monongahda, Pennsyl- 


vania, and has a small-town street 
comer swagger similar to that of 
Joe Namath, who comes from near- 
by Beaver Falls. 

But throughout his 10 seasons, 
Montana has never been boastful. 
“Anytime you allow yourself to 
look bade,” the 33-year-old quar- 
terback of three Super Bowl cham- 
pions, said last wear, “it’s difficult 
to accomplish anything going for- 
ward.” 

Starting from his eight-yard line 
with 3: 10 remaining, Montana kept 
the 49ers going forward as he never 
had with so much at stake. 

After a series of precise passes 
and some crucial yards on runs that 
took the 49era to the 10-yard line. 


Montana hit wide receiver John 
Taylor in the end zone with 34 
seconds remaining. Toachdown. 

“It looked like we had the cover- 
age pretty much in place,” said 
Sam Wyche, the Bengals* coach, 
“but Joe split the defenders and 
threw the ball in there.” 

Wyche had seen Montana take 
the 49ers down the field like that 
before. Wyche was a 49ers’ assis- 
tant during the 1981 National Con- 
ference championship game when 
another wide receiver, Dwight 
Clark, made what is known in San 
Francisco as The Catch to com- 
plete what is known as The Drive 
for the last-second touchdown that 



Joe Montana: Good all season and great when it realty counted. 


defeated the Dallas Cowboys, 28- 
27. at Candlestick Park. 

Until now, that was Montana’s 
finest moment. But under the lights 
at Joe Robbie Stadium, he up- 
staged himself. Now there’s a Super 
Drive. But he didn’t surprise nis 
tram mates or his COOCh. 

“Joe has played exceptionally 
well in championship games ana 
we’re counting on that, "his coach. 
Bill W alsh, said last week. “He has 
one great asset: his great instinct 
has carried him through. Right now 
he's at his best He’D most likely 
throw 30 passes and we hope he 
completes 20.” 

Montana threw 36, completing 
23 with no interceptions for 357 
yards, a Super Bowl record that 
surpassed Doug Williams’s 340 for 
the Washington Redskins a year 
ago. In earning three Super Bowl 
rings, he has never been intercept- 
ed 

“We never gave up,” Montana 
said later, alluding to the Bengals' 
16-13 lead with 3:20 remaining and 
their earlier 13-6 lead after a 3-3 
half time score. 

“We just came in the locker 
room at halftime and said, ‘Hey, 
we’ve gpt to go out and take it.’ The 
guys up front played hard They 
gave me the time to do what we bad 
to do.” 

In winning their third Super 
Bowl of the *805, the 49ers deserve 
to be known as the NFL team of 
the ’80s. And Montana has 
e m er g ed as the quarterback of the 
'80s, provoking a controversy over 
Rice being chosen as Super Bowl 
XXHTs most valuable player. 

In the balloting of the 11-man 
committee. Rice received 10 votes 
and Montana oat. But the view 
here, and the view shared by others, 
was that Joe Montana deserved to 
share the award with Rice, just as 
the Super Bowl XII award was 
shared by Harvey Martin and Ran- 
dy White of the Dallas Cowboys. 
Wycbe seemed to agree. 

“That’s as fine a game,” the Ben- 
gali coach said “as a pair could 
play” 

And that’s as fine a Super Bowl 
finish as any theatrical producer 
amid ask for. 


Only 47 seconds later. Rice tied 
the score again on a 14-yard out 
pattern that wound up in the end 
zone. 

San Francisco outplayed Gndn- 
nati in the first half but had little to 
show for iL The score was tied at 3- 
3 because of the 49etf inability to 
convert long drives and the Ben- 
gals’ knack for big plays on defense 
and mustering just enough on of- 
fense. 

San Francisco ran 38 offensive 

^ "the 49 cts led iiUiret downs (1 1- 
5) and total yards (181-93). Bat all 
the 49ers could score on was a 41- 
yard fidd goal by Cofer with 3:14 
left in the first quarter. 

The Bengals matched it with a 
34-yard er by Breech 1:15 before 
halftime. This was the first Super 
Bowl to be tied a halftime. 

There was tittle new, however, 
about the fanfare and frolicking 
that grew outride the stadium long 
before kickoff- In sport’s biggest 
version of tailgate parties, thou- 
sands of fans who did not have 
tickets arrived hours early anyway. 

They listened to bands blast mu- 
sic and hawked the stadium for that 
rare gfttne ticket. They wore paint- 
ed faces, blue and green and red 
and yellow. Orange, too. For every 
49ers fan dressed m a gold and red 
cap, there seemed to be a Bengals 
fan nearby in a black and orange 
one. 

The 49ers won tbe toss, and on 
their fust play from scrimmage ran 
a reverse to Rice for five yards. On 
the Bengals’ first offensive play, 
they went right at Tim McKyer, the 
49er comerback who said the Ben- 
gals were Cbevys and the 49ers 
Mercedes. Brown ran an out pat- 
tern for 17 yards against McKyer. 

It looked as sparks would fly in a 
bonanza of scoring. 

Instead, rather freakishly, a play- 
er from each team was carried off 
tbe fidd suffering a broken left leg 
when the game was only 16 plays 
old. Steve Wallace, the 49os left 
offensive tackle, broke his left leg 
during the game's thud play. Sooa 
after, Tim Knunrie, the Bengals' 
nose tackle, broke both major 
bones in his left leg. 

For most of the first half the 
49ers blitzed Esiason in a variety of 
ways — sending in the ooroerbadt, 
rushing the linebackers and safeties 
— and all the while mixed and 
rotated their coverages in the sec- 
ondary. 

It was a atnilar defense that con- 
fused Jim McMahon wnd the Chi- 
cago Bears in the National Confer- 
ence championship ptme. won by 
San Francisco, 28-3, and in the first 
half it also puzzled F.siason. 

He ondalhrew and overthrew 
his receivers. He forced passes into 
double coverage and sometimes 
into areas where at least four 49er 
defensive backs were surrounding 
his recover. 

San Francisco, however, finishe d 
the first quarter and opened the 
second quarter with the ball, this 
time on an eight-play, 78-yard 
drive to the Bengals* 2. On the 




.* -lf£ 


Stanford Jennings of Cincinnati 
after returning a kickoff 93 
yank for a third-quarter TD. 

drive. Rice made a catch of 16 
yards and a miracul ous one-hand- 
ed grab of 30 yards to the Bengals’ 
10. Once the 49ers reached the Ben- 
gals’ 2, Bill Walsh, the 49eis’ coach, 
opted for the fidd goal of 19 yards, 
and Cofer missed it wide left. 

Randy Cross snapped the ball 
low, and the holder, Barry Helton, 
handled the ball but not quickly 
enough for Cofer to follow through 
smoothly. It was the shortest 
missed field-goal attempt in Super 
Bowl history. 

Another twist developed. The 
Bengals ran three plays, then Lee 
Johnson booted a Super Bowl re- 
cord 63-yard punt. John Taylor 
scooped it, and thenretumed it a 
Super Bowl record 45 yards. 

Four plays later, Roger Craig of 
the49ers was hit by David Fulcher, 
the Bengals’ bulky safety, and fum- 
bled at the Bengals 41, where Jim 
Skow recovered for the Bengals. 
Again the Bengals could not move 
the ball far, only to the 49ers > 43 
before punting. 

It was a timely punt, however. 
Johnson’s boot to the 49ers’ 11 put 
the 49ers deep enough that Cincin- 
nati's defense could roar and rush 
relentlessly. 

The 49ers wound up punting 
from their 12, a pant of only 37 
yards, and the Bengals returned the 
punt and enjoyed their best fidd 
position in the half: at the San 
Francisco 44. 

Finally, the Bengals' offense 
clicked. An 18-yard toss from Esia- 
son to Tun McGee helped set up 
Breech’s 34-yard field goal In the 
half, Esiason completed only four 
of 12 passes for 48 yards, Montana 
hit nine of 16 for 1 14 yards. 


$1 Million Won in Vegas 

United Press International 

LAS VEGAS, Nevada — A Las Vegas casino owner won a SI 
million bet Sunday, possibly the largest single wager in the history of 
Nevada book making, when San Francisco beat Cincinnati in tbe 
Super BowL 

Bob Stupak, owner of Vegas World, placed Ms bet on Cincinnati 
at Little Caesars Gambling Casino several hours before kickoff. 
Little Caesars listed the 49os a 7-point favorite. Stupak would have 
lost if the San Francisco 49ers had won by 8 points or more. 

Gene Maday, the owner of little Caesars, said Stupak walked in 
carrying two suitcases filled with cash. Stupak bet $1,050,000 to win 
$1 million on the Bengals, which means he gets back his original 
wager plus SI million. 

“To my knowledge this is the largest angle legitimate bet ever 
booked,” said Maday. “Oh, yes we have the money to cover it He 
will be paid. 
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MurssiMOLn 
Foot* Round 

Si m on. Sudan (VO. Mi. Boris 
ta**. «W Onnonv (3). 74 (7-S). 4-4. 44i 
Gon» I interne, vugoetavta, dot Laonardo 
Low*. Matic* M. M. 4-1 4* M- 

Modr (91, Cmcnoikrvakta. dot 
o«BB 10 Hmtorft Marti Afrtco. 4-4 XL 4- 
0: JW OaWanaiw Sweden. dal. MKftfel 
««»«. Kattartends, 74 (7*51. Mi 44. 


mtn DOUBLES 


'Jttn UdnHUJ. and Atark Woodford*. 
(9),flet. Jam PflmroM. Australia. 

•tort* DBtts, UAaCKl Bred Drawer!. Av»»- 
trafla Ulobl SMon-Eaun.SMadan.ana 
Grout. US, (VO, *4, 4-L 4*7(44), 4-L44 

wowustes SIMMS* 



, Mortal Hoi — MSB. U A. HI. dal. Mono 
“wnw. Awtrtna ( W.M,**t; Cworino 
l^vhLlMadtiwartJddWiWIMWriAt*- 
g Ea fl wdo Cortfwa,Hn» ZariOnd. 

B/todD*d*ta. Na»ortaM.M.M; MM- 
® Mm Ifl, Cntfwsiovakin. «. Coww- 
**• Pnom TS. 44. 
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Patriot tMvSMa 
W L T Pti 

GF 

24 

14 
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NY Rangers 

24 

15 

7 

59 

194 

21 

18 
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4to 

Pittsburgh 

24 

17 

4 

54 
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IB 

20 
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7 
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24 

18 

7 

55 
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IS 

13 
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10 
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53 
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NY Islanders 
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- Too .MAvt la |M pkpW ON* OOB 
MIM « scottk* 

“H** Afitoao. 

*Wl, Cotawxhto IdMO 4 4M 4 5 
Q* Back. 73*00 47*»44 «7 27 0 

Bffl Gtanm. 3L4W *WWM5-an 
Poo m Moor, run 4*M4M7-27> 
Son Noeh. 3UOO 44-W4S44—571 

No* MCOf mot. H» U4MMMH 
L*rrv Min. 3L0M *W*4747-273 

Cortar. 4MHMMU 

TO SctaU. Ua M - 44704140-273 

HUodtan. 21 MS 

. OMo IM III, 14M0 *A724*45-274 

‘ T *m Uwmv HM 4*424044—974 
«NW PomL HM 4S-W4W4-2W 
Cranttai mm . 4*40-7*40-374 
Gwv IWOMra. MM 4*4*4* 3 »-W« 
MH| SwrtclvLMO I47I3M1-4M 
Fuar Zoadar. kubo 7*W*4*-J38 
Fraa Couoiai. USB* -- • • 4» * 4 * 7 4 4 -278 
Jon Unootar. mm 47>73474*-37S 

* Tamm*- AroMur lit, HLSN *7 7 0 7 040— 11 % 
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10 24 3B 14M 


UA. Lakers 
PtwonlA 

aaaltl* 

GoManSMl* 

Portland 
Soeromofito 

glSZ 2* » » »-m 

m sal 10*12 34> VJoWW" MO 44 2A 

SS 6 - 

M si 24 24— n* 

^SSlRlni MS H0 24, 

(Miir 4f 4 KaiW M2 1*3 17. Ba- 
ESS TMwVorkCl ft^y.E ^ 7)^ 

n. » intHr m - 

Selected Coitege Scores 

BAST 

Aided 79. e (orient 71 

York. F4 79. Curry 

‘ ijouttvtna 4 Ntv.-LSS va«» 74 
MIDWEST 

' Contra M. Enrmwn W 

KHioit wa GoQtvio T * sn ?- aOT 

SOUTHWEST 

• T*M> CftrWtan St. Tina T«U» 54 


Norris Otvtstan 
W L T PI* OF CA 
Delrolt 22 1* 8 S2 )« 

SL LauiS 17 22 7 41 154 48 

Mlnnoao lo 14 23 10 38 13 lW 

Toronto 14 28 4 24 U* 2» 

Chicago « » 7 33 174 ™ 

5my«w Ddnstoo 

Colaurv 30 11 7 a 20S W4 

LtWAnaotes 27 II 3 B M ® 

Edmonton 24 1* 6 5* ?11 M 

Winn low >7 W 9 O U8 1« 

Vancouver 18 24 4 42 1H 154 

SUNDAY’S RESULTS 
Detroit 1 1 ** 

wasnioston 1 * v 3 

Gollont 1241. Yicrmun (43). Burr (IS). Ko- 
<wr IS): Snwfiy (1). ChrWkai (2I>. Miller 
114). Shot* 00 9001: Detroit (on Peetors) 4*3- 
4—17; WoiMiWton (on Marlon) *4-11—25. 
Boston 1 1 

Buffalo 1 3 *-* 

Turoeon (23). Porker («.voNo (211. Rod 
yi.votvo 122). Andrevdtuk (13)J Cort9r2(9), 
Howoood (7). Crowder (9). Stats an Mali 
Boston (on Puna) 414-14—32! Buffalo (on 
Mm) 10-13* — 33. 


TRANSITION 


HOCKEY 

National Hacker Leosoe 
BOSTON— Traded JW Miller, (•« 'Mta- *o 
i he Los Anoeto* Klnos for future cmidor- 

Mont 

MINNESOTA— Sent Jormo Myilys, 900L 
tender, to Kotonteoao of mo Internal hoot 
Hockey Laooua. 

NEW JERSEY — Recalled Erie WrinrtdL 
oafanwman. from Utieo cl lta Amertem 
Hockar Loesue. 

COLLEGE 

FLORIDA — Amouneed tool jota R onwa. 

BQskeJBQllsuDrdLhoswlllidrauinfrafnKSiool. 


CAL-Maotsoa,- E.>Bstown; r-rw»; 

n-ptual 

FIRST QUARTER 

Scat Francisco win* toss ond elects to rv 
cofue. Johnson kicks off to toe 1*. Svdnev 
returns to 27. 

SF boll own 27 (14:51 LeH). 

Rice r reverse left lor 5. Craig r oft left 
tackle for no goto. M. p la Crete In rtoht Bat to r 
Wand Drstdown 0*42. M. I* sacked trt Fuklier 
lor las* of 4. Crate r ewoop tefltor 4. M. kratbtes 
man. recover* for lees of 2. Melton punts out of 
bounds at andtmotl 24. 

an. boU own 24 IT2J1). 

E. n to Braion near nmt Ndmna tor octo of 
17 for fird down at 43. woods r left tockte tor 
uam of 8. Brooks r wlda right loses I. woods r 
aft latt tackle for 4 lor first down a# S F 44. E. P 
inconuMoto to Hdmaa Woods left todele tor & 
E. n incomplete to McGee. Johnson punt 
dow ne d by Horton on 1 

SF own 3 

CndarrloMtor AM-serernHad up mkt tor 2 
ond tint down to U. M.p to Frank in rlgtd Dot 
lor AM. oto Rica forUfar first down of 3X ALP 
(nsempMa for Terrier but Grant is den ote d 
tar r o u o hl ndlhepomcr.elvtogSFofli s t do wn 
attoe «L Crafo swaopt left for 9. Rothmem r 
addatotor3ond Bn >dONaofChv40. Rn l tunon 
r mlo tor no ptav M. p biconaiiete Tevior. m. 
sopotoles on) of trouble, p to Mfunon tor 14 
O nd 1tt W d BNOBraUtoplBCBWBl8lBlBWteto 
M. P Incornptoto to CratB. M. p ItKOmplete to 
Wcn Color Wcks4l*verd /wo oooi 3;M 
left 

San rvooctota X CTnrtomrtl 8. 

Cofe r Udaoffaal of andasna for to uchh ack. 

On. tad own 20 0:M). 

Braoks r riaM tor 1 Woods r mid for 8 ond 
Rrw down ot 31. Woods r lefl toddc tor 1. E. P 
hicomplefaRtoBs.E.p In c o m ple te far Brew. 
Johnson punts to 19. Tartar retuna to 30. 

SF MH Own X (rtSL 

M.Pto Rteeaf rtow skfeUne tor 14 m first 
dawa 0)44- M. p to crafa far 8 on ftoos ptor of 
first quarter. 

After 1st quarter; SF L Oa.0. 

SECOND QUARTER 

CreJprteff tartde for Sand dm dawn of 47. 
M. » to Rtoedown rigid sldtfine tar x tad ora 
dowiot11.RaRimtarmidtar2.M.plneom- 
ptalatp Freak taondane. Rofbmon r mid far 
7. SF Hmeoot with 13:B tefL Cofer mliM »■ 

yard Held goal try. 

Cta. boll own X (12^7). 

tp faconalete to Brem Woods rleH loek- 
le far VE.P to Bmwi for?. Johnson putts to?, 
Tavfar returns to Cln. 44. 

SF ban da. niffil. 

Sydney leses 18 on fumbled fal wot ML 
sortiod tor teas of < Creie r left toctae for 14. 
l un b i is and Stow rareness for Oa own 41. 

On taU o«a> 41 (»:«>. 


E. 0To Cenitoworth lor L Brooks r rtaht for 
11 ond first down at SF 43. E. p Incomplete to 
McGae. e. p tncomptete to CalHtoMnrth. E. 
socked bv States tor loss of B-fohnsonpuntoto 
11. Taylor colls fair catch. 

SP tail own 11 cnszi. 

Crate r rlohi for no Data. M. p tncomple to 

Craig. M. p »o Crete for 10 and first down at 21. 

Craig sweeps right for no gain. ML p to Frank 
tar A but SFV Cross Is psnalbed far holdlna— 
putting boll at 10 ter 2nd4inddl. Craig rmld. 
s to pped by McClendon lor loss al X M. p 
screen faff la Craig far 4. Helton punrs to own 
49, Horton returns to 44. 
dri. ball SF 44 (4:04). 
woods r mid tori E.P to McGee left side for 
18 and first down at 21 Breaks r left far X 2i« 
warntna. Woods r mid tor 4. e.p Incomplete 
lor Brown. Breech kicks 34-vord field goal 
with 1:15 toH. 

Son Frmcfsce S. eta d wnofl S 
Johnson kicks oft too, Rodgers retunato2S. 
SF bdl own 25 (1:10). 

Craig r lefl for 10 aid first down at X M. p 
incomplete to Crate. ML socked by Buck far 
tom of S. Rothman r mid far 11. CJn. ttmeoul 
wltti :26 lett, Holton pwito to X 
On. ball own 2 (:U). 

E, swaks tor no goto ant ha if and* 
Homme: Son FraacUca X Ctndaaati 1 

THIRD QUARTER 

Cofer kktaofi to goal Ifae. Jennings returns 
to own 24. On.1» Bubov pentf bed for fiolding. 
an. tall own 14 (14m 
woods r rtwit for S. woods r right far 4 and 
first down a X SP* Halev lumps offsides, 
shrift* On. at the JO. E. p to CoUIrts- 

worth over mid for 23 to 5F 47. woods r mid. 
Uses 2. B. scramWrt for 7 but arcs Reiman 
penalized tor holding. Cta Jnd-ond-21 tram 
own 41 E.P to Brooks for 20. Woods rrtoW tor 3 
ond firadown otSF 35. On. penalized 5 yards 
far Uleeol diKt. On lst-and-15. E. s e ra mM es 
fornosain.Bro0ksroutsldertgMtar7.Esal* 
son p to Cofifaeworfft for 11 ond find down of 
22. Woods r wide left for 3. On. penalized 5 
yards for Htoeai procedure. On 2adand-lZ 
woods r mid for kiss ofl- E. p Inc Cin. Illegal 
procedure penalty denied. Breech kicks 43* 
yard fteld fexri vrth 5*J9 left 
Ctadndl 4. Son Rwdia l 
jorvuon kieu oH to goal One, Rodg e r s re* 
furns to own 14. CtaV Oorryf SmAh penafbetf 
tor srabblng face mask. 

SF boll awn 31 (5-JO). 

ALP Incomplete to We*. M-scrambtos rlgnt 
ta-11 ani Rrstdownaf 42. Crete r mid fer4.NL 
p n Rtca far 12 end Drst down of Chk 42. Crote 
sweeps left fgr A AM sacked by Grant tor toss al 
1 ML p to Craig for no goto. Helton punts fa 17. 
no return. 

Cln. tall own 19 (229). 

E. P In to r eame d hr Rpm o n o wd d el 22. 
SF Dai On. X (222). 

M.P tocnmciata to Rica. Crete ew e so tefi for 
X AA p to Rice on stonl far S. Cofer kicks 3b 
yard field gaol with :S0 left 


Ctochutatl t. Sen Fr an c i sco A 
Cofer kicks oh to 7, Jenn in g s returns It 93 
yards far touchdown with 24 toft Breech 
kicks extra point 
On. n SF 4. 

Johnson kicks oh to 2, Taylor returns to 14. 
SF MU own 15 (:24). 

ML P to Rice lefi sidelines for X ond first 
down at 46. Third quarter ends. 

r; Cincinnati 13, Sot FroaClSCOL 


FOURTH QUARTER 

M. p (town right sideline to Orate for 40 and 
firsl down at Cln. U. ML p Incomplete to Rke in 
end zona, ml p to Rice down left sideline for 
touchdown at 14:03. Cofer kicks oxtra point. 

Cta. \% SF IX . 

Cofer kicks off out Of bounds. 

Cln. ball own X (13:58). 

E.prtghl to Brawn far X woods r right for 4 
and first down at 47. WooDs r up mM for Z E. 
socked by Haley for loasof 7. E. o Inco mpl ete 

to GoUtnnxirth. Johnson aunts to 22, TaYter 

fumbles ond SF** Pollard recovers. 

SF bon own 18 (11:05). 

M.orw»t side to Rice far 44 and firs! down at 
an.» CrtefirrifiM far7. Crate rtott tor loss of 
l. AL p incomplete to Taylor, coferts 49vard 
Odd-pool attempt misses wide right. 

Cln. bait awn X2 (8:47). 

Woods r far no goto. E. erased out of bounds 
far 3-vord sock. E. o to Hillary down lett side- 
line for 17 and flrvtdown at 44. BreoterupmM 
far 1. Woods r left tor 10 and flrs) dawn at SF 43. 
woods r rigW for 7. E. p to Braofcs down rtetit 
sideline lor 12 and first down on 24. Cln. penal* 
teed far Htogol oroewtaro. taking tail toX.On 
lsFond-15, woods r far A E. p Incomplete to 
Breaks, jormlnn r up mW for X Broorti kicks 
40-yard field goal al 3:20. 

CbwfanoH Tfc son rr oR tfi co IX 

Johnson kicks off to goal line, Tavtor re- 
turns to IX SF colled for holding. 

SF ball own 0 (3:1ft). 

AAPtoCrototarf.AA.poverm!dtolnrnnfcfer 
4 and first down of 21 ML a down rteht sideline 
to Rica far X Crete r up mid ter no gain. 1-00 
warning. Craterup mid for 4 ond first down at 
35. SF colls timeout with I ^4 fait AX Pto RIC9 
down fart sktalhie for 17 and first down at Cln 
«. ML n u Crete over mid for I3and first down 
Ot 35. M.P Incomplete to Rice with 1^2 left. M. 

p to Crete tor 1 bur SF”s Cnas penalized for 
illegal receiver downfiekL On 2ndandX 
from 45, ML p to Rico over mid far 27 and first 
downat X.NLpIo Craig for X$F cans timeeut 
wWi :» left ML p to Tavtor fgr TIMrard toudv 
down with :34 left. Cofer kicks extra point, 

San Fnmdsco X, Cl a Cl anaH IX 

Cofer kicks oK to 11, Breaks returns to 2X 

Cta oall own 25 (:29). 

E. o to AAeGeo, who r out of bounds forSwNh 
:Z3 left. E. sacked ter Halev for tats of 4 wffii 
:17 left. E. p bKompfete with ;tft faff. On 4th- 
an*L E. desperation c Incomplete os Mme 
runs cxiL 

Final: Saa Franci sc o 2X a sd nna t l IX 


Super Bowl Line Score 

Onckmatl D 3 ID 2— IS 

Sop Frendsw S • T 14 — St 

First Qocnier 
SF— FG Cofer 41. 11;4» 

Second Q Darter 
Cln— FG Breech 3A 13:45 

Third Quarter 
Cin— FG Breech 43, 9:21 
5F— FG Cofer 32. 14:10 
Cln— Jemlnas 93 kickoff return (Breech 
kick). 14:2b 

Fourth Quarter 

5F — Rice 14 pass tram Montano (Cofer 
kick), :57 

Cln— FG Breech 40. 11:40 
SF— Tavtor ID pass from Montana (Cofer 
kick). 14-.X 
Attendance— 7X179. 


First dawns 

13 

Cbl SF 
23 

Rusitos-vords 

28*106 

28-111 

Passing 

123 

343 

Return Yards 

5 

54 

Comp*Att-lnt 

11*25-1 

23-3X0 

Soched-Yorda Lost 

541 

3-14 

Punts 

5-44 

4-37 

Fumbles- Lost 

1-0 

4-1 

Penoffies-Vords 

7-65 

4-32 

Time of Possession 

32:43 

27:17 


INDIVIDUAL STATISTICS 
Rushing: Clndnnon, Woods 20-79, Brooks 4* 
24. Jennings 1-3, Esiason Ml San F r onds c a. 
Crate 17-74. Rothnwn5.2S.NkrtanoM, Rice 1-i 
Passlne: ClndnnafL Esiason 1I-2S-1-144. 
Son Francisco. Montana 2534-0-357. 

Re cei v in g; Clminnoti, Brown 4-44. Cel lint- 
worth 340, McGee 2-23, Brooks 1-20. Hilton- 1- 
17. San FranOsCD. Rice ll>2U, Crate ft-UL 
Frank 2-15, Rothman MX Tovlor 1-1X 
Missed FleU Goalt; Sim Frondsca Cofer 
19,49. 

PwwUias: Gnclnnoli 7-45. San Fronelsco.4- 
32. 

F ambles- L ost: ClndnnotL 1-0. San FranCis- 
oo. 4*1. 

Time of Possession i ondnnatL 32:43; San 
Francisco. 27:17. 

1989 Super Bowl Records 

INDIVIDUAL 

Paubto 

Highest completion pereentoga. career 
(minimum 40 passes) — 654. Joe Montana 
5.F- three games (41 comfttefion»43 a)- 
tempts). 

Most yards uolned, passing, gome— 357. Joe 
Mon rcina, XF. 

Mas) passes wimout an hiierceptten. career 

— n Joe Mtxniona, IBrre gomas. 

Most passes without on interception, gome 

— 3a. Jos Montana. 

Roeehriiie 

Atastyprite gained, gome— 21 X Jerry Rice. 
Pontine 

Longest punr — 43 yards. Lee Johnson. 


Returns 

Most yards gained on punt returns, c are er 
— 5*. John Toylor(one gome). 

Most vardi gained on punt returns, gome — 
5X John Taylor. 

Longest oum return —45 vonlL John Tavtor. 

Kicking 

Shortest missed field goal — 19 yards. Mike 
Cofer. s.F. 

TEAM 

Passing 

Most yards gained, gome — 343. San Fran- 
cisco. 

Return 

Most yards gain id punt returns, game — 3X 
San Francisao. 

Highest average on punt returns, gome 
(minimum three) — 1X7. San Frondsca (54 
vards-3 returns). 

Highest average kickoff returns, game 
(minimum three) — 44j) yards. Cincinnati 
1132 yards- 3 returns). 

Kicking 

Mast field goals bath team, game — 5 (Cin- 
cinnati X San Francisco 2). 

Super Bowl Champions 

1989: Son Francisco la Cincinnati 14 
1988: Washington 42, Denver ID 
1987: N.Y. Giants 39. Denver 9 
1984: Chicago 46. New England ID 
1985: San Francisco 3X Miami 14 
1984: LA Rakfers X Washington 9 
1983: Washington 27, Miami 17 
1982: San Francisco 2X Cincinnati 21 
1981: Oakland 27, Philadelphia ID 
1980: Pittsburgh si. Los Angeles 19 
1979: Pittsburgh 35. Dallas 31 
1971: Dallas 27. Denver 10 
1977: Oakland 32, Minnesota 14 
1974: Pittsburgh 21. Dallas 17 
1975: Pittsburgh IX Minnesota 4 
1974: Miami 24. Minnesota 7 
1973: Miami 14 Washington 7 
1972: Dallas 24. Miami 3 
1971-- Baltimore it. Dallas 13 
1970: Kansas City 23. Mtanesota 7 
l«9: N.Y. Jets 14, Baltimore 7 
1948: Green Bay 31 Oakland 14 
1947: Green Boy 3X Kansas aty 1ft 


Super Bowl onTV 


to Soper Bowl cm ba seen by Beloved 
taut) mas t fa the Wlewtao eooetrtei: 

Sky Chormei: January 31.9:80 PJA.GMT. 
There will bee repeal of the htehlfohte Febru- 
ary X 8:00 PJA. GMT, Sk» Channel can be 
received to the tallowing countries an Coble 
Networks: Austria. Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France. Hungary. li*tand,Lu*embo<y*. 
The Netherlands. Norway. Swedee Switzer- 
land, ond west Germany. 1 1 eon alu be picked 
UP by satellite Receiver Dish - Mostly avail- 
able In hotels. embassies ond private oraoni- 
mtfans in Andorra. Greece. Gibraltar, ice- 
lond. Poland. Portugal. Spolnand Yugoslavia. 
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ART BUCHWALD 


New Faces on the Wall 


XlT ASHINGTON — What kind 
W of big changes are going on in 
Washington now that we have a 
new President? 

If there are any at all they are 
taking place among the lawyers 
and lobbyists who make their living 
persuading our elected officials 
that what’s good for their clients is 
good for the country. 

f dropped in to see the lawyer- 
lobbyist, Norton 
Nesbitt, the day 
after the Inaugu- 
ration. He was 
removing all the 
photographs of 
Reagan appoin- 
tees and replac- 
ing them with 
autographed 
pictures of Bush 

pC ^edecorat- BudnraW 
ing the office?’ I asked. 

“Just cbangjng the decor a lit- 
tle,” he replied. “You get tired 
looking at the same faces all the 
rime.” 

“You’re not throwing an auto- 
graphed picture of Ed Meese in the 
trash can, are you?” 

“What kind of a friend do you 
think I am? Fro miring it home and 
putting in the bathroom. Ed was 
good to me. He always took nry 


gra] 


“Yeh, I decided to take Ronnie 
down and put him in the storeroom 
so that no one win steal him.” 

“Who are you planning to put in 
bis spot?” 

Tm waiting fora picture of the 
big guy” 

“You mean President Bush?” 



Nesbitt said, “I could kill myself. 
1 had thousands of opportunities to 
have my picture taken with him 
when he was vice president. I re- 
member one rime I was at the New 
Jersey State Fair for the crowning 



off to get mysdf a beer.” 

“You really blew it" 

“How was I supposed to know 
he was going to be president? Who- 
ever heard of having your picture 
taken with a vice president of the 
United States?” 

“I just hope for your sake that 
Bush doesn’t remember that you 


walked away from him.* 
“I doubt il 


; il People were doing it 

to him all the time. I have someone 
in the White House working on an 


autographed picture of tfi^ptez 


calls.* 


“I can understand you taking Ed 
Meese off the wall, but bow can 
you discard a picture of you and 
Cap Weinberger, particularly when 
he signed it To Ted, With Admira- 
tjonT* 

“I need that space for a golf 
photo of me and Secretary of State 
Jim Baker." 

“Can I see it?’ 

“I don’t have it yet, but HI get 
one at the next Republican fund- 
raiser.” 

T notice that you have a big gap 
where you used to have an auto- 


TbeTaj Mahal's Spots 

The Associated Press 

NEW DELHI — Spots marring 
the Tty Mahal probably came from 
material used to restore the 17th 
century monument, not from pol- 
lution. O.P. Agrawal, director of 
the National Research Laboratory 
for the Conservation of Cultural 
Property, said accumulating dirt 
and material used to restore the 
monument were to blame, accord- 
ing to die United News of India. 


right now. They owe me for 
money I raised for the party in 
Michigan.” 

“Nesbitt, people will think of 
you as a good lobbyist whether you 
have a photo with the president or 
not” 

“That may be true of those who 
know me, but what about the po- 
tential clients who don’t? They will 
only judge me on the basis of whose 
picture f have han g in g on the wall. 
This is a dog-eat-dog business and 
the reason that they hire yon is 
because they think you have access 
to the top dogs.” 

□ 

“I guess once they’re out of pow- 
er tiure is no reason to keep in 
touch with the Reagan people any- 
more.” 

“Some folks may feel that way — 
but I don't. Those 1 dealt with dar- 
ing the Reagan years are still my 
friends — regardless of what they 
are doing now ” 

Nesbitt's secretary came np to 
him and said. “George Shultz is on 
the phone.” 

“Well, for God’s sake, don't tell 
him Tm here.” He turned to me, 
“The man thinks I have nothing to 
do but chat with him on the 
phone." 


Freudian Joke Was Not a Slip 


By Daniel Goleman 

Sew York Tima Service 

I N a case more remnisccnt of 
Pirandello than Freud, schol- 
ars of psychoanalysis are in a fu- 
ror over an article by an e minen t 
historian. 

Some say the historian, per- 
haps is league with a magazine 
editor, perpetrated a scholarly 
fraud. Others say a group of 
scholars mistook a spoof for an 
authentic historical document. 

The article, by Peter Gay, a 
historian at Yale University who 
is the author of a recent biogra- 
phy of Freud, was published in 
Harper’s magazine in 1981. Il was 
ostensibly a review of Freud’s 
book “The Interpretation of 
Dreams” by an anonymous con- 
temporary of Freud. And it was 
written by Gay nuher than trans- 
lated by him, as the introductory 
remarks misleadingly stated. 

In those remarks, Gay wrote 
that the article was a recent dis- 
covery from an obscure Austrian 
medical journal, adding “As far 
as I can discover, it has been 
wholly overlooked in the volumi- 
nous literature on Freud and ap- 
pears here in English, in my 
translation and with my annota- 
tions, for the Erst time.” 

Some Freud scholars seized 
upon the article as a discovery. 
Since 1981 it has been cited in at 
least one scholarly article and 
photocopies have been pored 
over by the circle of scholars who 
spedauze in Freud. 

“A false document is Hke a 
computer virus — it gets into the 
literature and replicates,” said 
Frank SulJoway, an intellectual 
historian who is author of a bioe- 



Crews said: “Harper’s as well 
as Professor Ga^has some «- 


StgnHmd Freud: The point of tire joke. 


lished a false review of Newton's 
‘Prindpia’ that sounded like it 
had been written by Leibnitz, it 
would be an outrage.” 

The article was considered im- 
portant because it appeared to 
reveal that a peer had given 
Freud’s major opus a sympathet- 
ic reading at a time when the 
psychoanalyst himself was com- 
plaining that his book was being 
ignored. 

Gay drew fire for not trying to 
set the record straight once he 
knew his artide was being mis- 
read. “The most important thing 
is his silence,” said Peter Swales, 
a Freud historian who is Gay’s 
chief accuser. “When he realized 


scholars were taking it seriously, 
he should have made a public 
statement at once.” 

“It never occurred to me to 
make a public statement about 
the article,” Gay said. “The 
whole thing was lighthearted — 
nothing but a joke.” 

Some scholars disagree. “A 
spoof is immediately recogniz- 
able as such,” said Frederick 
Crews, a professor of English at 
the University of California at 
Berkeley. Tt abounds in signals 
allowing the reader to perceive it 
as a joke. A hoax contains no 
such signals; it becomes identifi- 
able after the fact, when the per- 
petrator gels his laugh. 

“This incident lads an essen- 
tial ingredient for a hoax, making 
it an apparent fraud. Nearly sev- 
en and a half years have passed 
since the ostensible review was 
published, and Gay has yet to 
make a public statement about 
iL” 

Swales may be the only scholar 
who has actually cited the 
Harper’s artide in a scholarly 
work. Gay said he was aware that 
Swales had done so, but at the 
time “it didn't occur to me to be a 
big thing.” He also said that when 
he wrote the artide “it never oc- 
curred to me that anyone would 
take it seriously.” 

Lewis Lapham. editor of 


Harper’s, invited Gay to write the 
artide for the magazine’s “Revi- 
sions” series, in which modem 
writers reconsidered dassics. 

“One was I JF. Stone reviewing 
Plato as though il had just come 
out," said Lapham. “But Gay 
look it a step further. He took on 
the pereona of an earnest contem- 
porary critic at the time — but it 
was just an elaboration of a de- 
vice we had used before.” 

Because Gay’s artide followed 
all the conventions of the scholar- 
ly translation it purported to be, 
the only direct due to its true 
status was “Revisions" at the top 
of the page. 

Tt was written as a spoof, ac- 
cepted as a spoof, and published 
as one,” said Gay. “But if you do 
parodies, you have to make it a 
little obvious it’s a parody so peo- 
ple know, which I didn’t do. But 
the context — it being in the 
series — makes it perfectly dear 
that I didn't discover the artide.” 

There was nothing in the arti- 
de telling the reader that H was 
not the translation it purported to 
be. “There are absolutely no 
winks to the reader that let you 
know this is a spoof, which seems 
recklessness or sheer imprudence 
on Harper's part” said Swales. 
“Not everyone knows the subtle- 
ties of the magazine.” 


plaining to do. If he was having a 
bat of fun, the question is why 
Gay did not feel the most elemen- 
tary obligation of a scholar to 
help his readers distinguish be- 
tween truth and pretense." 

Tj pham said no further signs 
had been necessary. “Harper's 
has traditionally been more liter- 
ary than scholarly,” he said. “We 
deal in irony and many other lit- 
erary devices, and experiment 
with literary forms. Had this been 
in a magazine not geared to a 
literary audience accustomed to 
such devices, we would have been 
obliged lo make it more obvious.” 

Besides, he said, there were 
hints in the article itself that it 
was not authentic: “For instance, 
the reviewer calls Freud ‘the last 
Romantic.’ That would never 
have been said in a medical jour- 
nal, and certainly not at the time. 
There are many anachronisms 

like that one, and an unbelievable 
prescience.” 

It was just those anachronisms 
and that prescience that finally 
made Swales question the artide. 
He looked for the original artide 
only within the last year when he 
felt a need to check the accuracy 
of part of the supposed transla- 
tion. He wrote to Gay last Octo- 
ber and received no reply. 

Gay and Swales acknowledge 
that “we are not exactly pen 
pals,” as Gay put it He said Swa- 
les's letter to him was “nasty” in 
tone and undeserving of a reply. 

Gay said he had received only 
one or two other letters from 
scholars asking for a copy of the 
original artide. He wrote them 
explaining that the artide was a 
fabrication. 


Oik who wrote Gay soon after 
ras published ' 
vid James Fischer, 


the artide was] 


iwasDa- 


Iyst who was then a historian at 
the University of Southern Cali- 


fornia. He congratulated Gay on 
' ‘ id if he 


his discovery and asked 
would send him a copy of the 
German origjnaL 
“He wrote back saying il was a 
joke and that 1 mould have 
known better,” Fischer said. “But 
as a psychoanalyst, I know jokes 
have meanings. I have to ask, 
what’s the meaning of the joke? 
That’s something only Gay — 
and maybe his psychoanalyst — 
knows.” 


PEOPLE 


Moscow 9 s ' Charm 9 89 

Nigeria, and 



Mdtem Hakarar of Turkey woo 

the first international beauty con- 
test held in Moscow, winning the 
Chaim *39 title Sunday over 28 
other contestants from II coun- 
tries, itichidmg Israel Singapore, 
Greece, West Germany, Norway 
and the Soviet Union, The first 
beauty contest in Moscow was last 
June when Miss Moscow was 
crowned, 

□ 

These are heady days for the 
ghost of Edgar Alta Poe, bm Nor- 
man Ctax« says he docs not fed a 
bit tired Slice 1983, George has 
found full-time work as a Poe pre- 
tender. With his 19th-century elo- 
cution, his gloomy scowl arid his 
black undertaker's doak, he has 
given more than 250 recitals as 
“Poe Alone," including las t week 
when thousands of Poe admirers 
celebrated the 180th amuvwsaiy of 
the author's birth. 

□ 


chief in Ir 

raved the L , „ — , 

Entertainers. It means more to m 
than if they’d made me km» 
England,” said the American 
peter, 71, during the ceremony, raj 
lespie told tire ruler of 


lieved his great-grandmother 
the daughter of a chief fcorntw 
region. The US ambassador lo Ni- 
geria, Princeton N. Lyman, acco®, 
parried Gillespie who was viaii™ 

the country for the first tins on^ 

kail 


him to Egypt and Senegal. Gffleg, 
pie is to perform with huscoet in 
Lagos, Port Harcourt and Bom. 
City before flying to Zaire. He aha 

received the Roots 1989 award 
from the Jazz Oub of Nigeria. > 

□ * 


David Cronenberg's “Dead 
” — J “” u ” a first 


feature from British director Ber- 
nard Rose, shared the top prizes at 
the 14th horror, science fiction and 
fantasy film festival in Avoriaz, 
France. Canadian-born Cronen- 
berg, a master of honor with such 
film* as “Shivers,” took the grand 
prize for a tale of the shared lives 
and deaths of twin gynecologists, 
both played by the British actor 
Jeremy Inns. “Papezhouse,” which 
won a newly created prize, is about 
a girl who finds she can affect her 


West Germany’s most popfe 
television detective has switched 
rides in a rare co-production 
East German moviemakers to $ur 
as a bank robber in “Der Bruch" 
(The Break-in), a comedy set in 
bombed-out Berlin. Goetz Gcent 
is known to German fans as detect 
live Horst Scfrinianski in the televi- 
sion series “Talon” (Scene of the 
Crime). East Germany’s statc-nm 
film studios DEFA and a Vest 
German company have just re- 
leased “Der Bruch” in the East; h 
starts next month in the West. 

G 


dreams by her drawings. “The 
i” by UJ - - 

sell took the prize for special ef- 


Blob” by U.S. director Crock Rns- 
took 

fecis, and another American, Bob 
AUnn, was awarded the critics 
prize for “Parents." 

□ 


to grant a divorce to her hnsl 
Prime Minster Antes Pten- 
dreou of Greece. “My personal af- 
fair with the prime minister has 
1 ended,” said the American-born 
Mrs. Papandreou, 66. ‘There re- 
mains only the legalization of the 
separation, which Tm trying to gel 
over and done with as quickly as 
posable.” The 6£-year-ald prime 


minister, who is living with Dtnrifn 
mounceahis ir 


Luooi, 34, announced his intention 
to dissolve his 37-year marriage last 
fall, before undergoing heart sur- 
gery- 

□ 


Sylvester StaDone, who has 
made miHions of dollars starring as 
“Rambo” and “Rodcy,” says Ik 
isn't exgoying his life. T fed as 


though I haven't accomplished 

any thing ," Stallone said in the 


Dizzy GBkspie, the prince of be- 
bop jazz, was made an African 


Feb- 
magazine. T 
stall My mind 


don't fed 
is constantly 
next? Where tof Why nowT 
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r25yecni - ' ■ 


Orer 25 yaore ittarw^kstd rapsrisam 
oddran, 95. w. du Gd Ladarc 


75014 PAJ8S, Fronca 

Phone ZUMH3/2L 


Foe 33.1^5.41^9.44 


LOMION AD0CB5 BOO STEST. 


Mai, Phone, Fax, Tifes, Carina 
raran.CJ014g99192.Ta 


r»2Q!Stt 

PARIS ANSWERING SERVICE 
VBCOME QM)2IUift20L Mat, tea 
fax, Ux. FF55U Seofaray. &ra«S. 


HNANOAL SERVICES 


Hard fo Borrow? 

Guaraniits Provided 
We do not mdc* leaas 
Mnimun: $100,000 
TERMS: 5 - 20 YEARS 
THE FUNDING 
ASSISTANCE C0RP 
H2) 755-9400 


Tlx 91 


PAX: 21 


UO 


RM5T INVESTMENT lETTER 
Award wnring Ffcny Sdwfa LaHra in 
•I 29h yaravWortefc Nahadoad fi- 
noacM afafaor. Goopo6toti/trs>>dom 
. itW.$27Vyw:to'teid FBK; 
Boa 622. CH-ian Laosm. Syfara rlrafa 
-TIC ULTIMATE NEWSUTTER- 


FINANQAL 

INVESTMENTS 


Are year Phona bib 
ootefiirfif? 


ThicOne Pays You! 

A poy-Mephane IATRAWONE carie 
only 56,000 and rahm 
an onnags 20% par year, 
far edamahon an how YOU crai 
OWN your omi pay- te iyhon e, contact 


NEW WET 

Ifi rue Grenm, 

1201 GB'CVA SMbrafand 
Tek 313817 - Fn 381 722 


AT LASTI 

SWBS RIAIC INVESTMENT RAN 
Profaded Amiri Growth ■ 12% 
RIB 

Yore initial ecfifcJ ourarariead 
Prepamd «xdu*«riy for 
wffandi X T ' 


S JUAJ. Rnandal SanicM SA 
10 ttm turn, CH-1003 IAUSAM€. 
Switarlond. Tdk (21) 23 85 60. 
Pat 20 23 70. Trias 455 TIB SR. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


YOUR OfflCE in PARIS 

fa raraiy whan you need fa. 


a» rai fra o awyl a afhm n 

4 My functional irodarn offices rafa 


nxteaoa man to rent by On 
hour, day, merth, 

* Your tend or pr 


pannonent boa 

(JareioBS 


91,^»4faMn 75008 Pbrb 


Tat 42.66.90.75. Fax: 42.66.15^0 


ANSWBMG SERVICE IN PARS- 


Tain.. Fra, tecretejry, errands, mdt 
Ka 34H/UAY. 20 YEAS EXPt 


BSk£>Afl "1^099595 Tx 90560 


OFFICES FOR SALE 


ETaiE/ GRANDE A8MB 
WVESTMEMT 


Karoad offioa. Tate Paris 4510.1343 


REAL ESTATE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 

AGB4Q CHAMPS RYSBS raring 
Dufranoy.itudKK F52O0 
Montaortra, 2 roooa; F4000 
Guv Moquat, 3 raomt F5|H0 
Moras, 2 raonii RftSOQ 
Vokou, 2 raraito rojDOO 
Matiponnaw, 374 rooait F7&X 
Cela St Cfaud, house, 6 room + 
300 tore oradrat F14 ,500 
1H.-4L25.3Z25 

A NEW WAY OF STAYING M MRS 

ITCOAHDGE RESIDENCE 

FORI WSCCR MORE 
high dov tiuta 2 or 3-raran 
rewnwante. FU11Y EQUPPH) 
IMMOIAIE RBBtVAnOIC 
Tab 43 59 67 97 

AT HOME IN PARS 
SHORT OR LONG 1HM 
opvtiuBnh far rant furraW or ftf 

PAHS PROMO 

Etorta Agart - Property Moranra 
25 Are HcxKTraiOe faro. 4S 3zS 60 

8t AVBWEFOCH 

„ iu(UHOussn«os 

Phone, color TV, Ukhan. 5hort torn 
lasHL No agency fries. F4.KU marthly. 
To tiS. Id: 43 99 66 72 - 


CHATRET, 34 Roe Dei Buunluniuns 
to boariHU old buidna stiidiitlt, 
cqupp^ hrehen, brth. fgjOO. VriS 
today ham Man to 2 ra 0 L 




[/.’ N (T-l : i V.l 

Embassy Service 

8 Aw. fa Murine 
75008 Prato 

YOUR REAL ESTATE 
AGENT IN PAWS 
45.62.30.00 

FAX 42.89.21J4 

AGOiCE OiAMPS BYSS retag 
Awenaa Mcexxt, eta boiefog, 

i>ww8 umn, noma, a iuaw, 

oqutad tediea i bartn, 

THj 42.25.32.25 



4th, SAWT PAUL 

7faQ4AWMNO UVING + badreom, 
kkhen. bofa 5* a write toft, bdenmr. 
F700CL Tab 45 25 32 QZ 

EMPLOYMENT 

EXECUTIVE 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

, . HOTR MANAGER 
Had dewalopen taalring tofaiduti with 
hare inottncrert degree and 10 yean 
mrananoa. Jand return to 220 5. Kina 
», MS- 901 Getod Pacific Pfaza, 
HonataHIWBIl 


EMPLOYMENT 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 


WRITING/ SALES/ Hi postal ready .. 
be Bed by arifaraek Anicrn 
mtod, 4 years Unhranfay. Supervi- 
sory and traffic 

once. Spraris R — — w—. m j- 
□mK. Wonts panncaanl refacti on 
AucAna lo ai 


Modi - May. Easpond to Bran* 

Kdofab LA, 126 Woods L 

Ftarfiald O B5G0 USA Tafc Nr US 


Kdo jdu 

FoifialdSi 
0030597757 


fad Rd 


EXPBBS4C H) EK EQmVE Sacratary, 
bfagnt Randy C r ujisli s /nfac ax* 
celt nT coramunca&an sUk. French 
poe^or t sw fa jr aereettng aid ra- 
wsraag poi ft c n os uinta usfahiri lo 
a b uM i tauuu n ns Mtano. Heme rtar 
tex Bax 045Q, Handd Tnbn. « S3 
N*4y Cedxx, France. 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


a"? 


BL TEAOBS REQUIRED. We n* 
anpenenoad ffl taodwiv 
Sac- UK/US ixrirai 
u yds [ pern* enat 
t n o rhe n conssdercd. 
Send 0/ + pbolo to B.T Dorid 
Jots, 17 me da Madrid, 75006 fariv 
Tefe 43 87 II 61. 


LANGUAGE TEACHERS. Quafifiad a* 
n arienrad taoehtn of BUhvrAl 
Gtnnrai urarafay required. Good r 
of poy. CJ<8 25 54 39 


NATIV E^ SPEA KS OF B4GUSH to 
teadi Bnfidv praHnv. Huur farmo* 
too, Tebfara ufauifak 34JB1.U.U 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Want To Work Ovmaas 


As A Nanny/ Domestic. 

Roaster now vfah Nrany finder* of 
Canada. Apply to fan oddran betow 

Re^to’Si^'fiader* of Canada 
572 Prmhnck Drivo 


Qfaawa OWreio UJ 7P4 

arafci 


Fat 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


FRENCH GWJPIL Honed & had 

pnBMa nano ® gooa nawy 
cmfrix. USA reridere. laSpatilien fra 
rifa aeculiva (firing man of a far- 
tone 500 Canpraiy or ooapany dni-- 
xxxi - CFO pnrrii hatn^ in fa 


stare of Ofifrarau only. Husband ■ Aa 
maf o rd om a/atUn dliofel/dndfaur 


used to 
eras sudi a 


8 axing far Ihe finest 
' Boytn. WSv i Enei- 


Irari F rench gownet cook {Codon 
Bleu], coob he fined French & Am- 


eriecn aim. Both eon hands large 
patios & formal fan Umd to ora^ 
managing large houtaholck A 
. Ow 20 yeas of high experi- 
ence & ra farences write the w iii ai xj 
fandtos in farape & LEA 5bid a»- 
fidentiofity reewnd. Body kfe Bex 
0S23. H»dd Uuoe. «&1 Neuily 
Coda. France. 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


ACCESS VOYAGES 

One Way Round Trip 
New Yorit F1000 F2DOO 

Srai Frencdoo FI 500 F30CO 

Uss Angelas F1500 F3000 

Atiwta FI 795 F3383 

Ddhn FI 795 F33B0 

Chicago FI 400 F2S00 

' FI 450 P3850 

FI 560 F2920 

FI 200 F2390 

Vancouver F2SOO F44A5 

Bode ianera £3295 N930 

Bafi F4200 F6SS0 

Tokyo F3390 FfiBOO 

Wed favfies ^FliW F29Q0 

■id more desenceiore m 
D tecourri ce 1st & businets dss 
Iktm tubjeet lo modOiedbm 




TetefT) 40.13.02.02 14121.4654 


6ruaK«inLaieeL75001 Prato 
tOwwall 


Cic.lJSllljtefti! - * 


ACCESS m LONDON 
ASdwydi House. 71 AT Aldwydi 
London WGLTeb fl) 404 4*66 
Book now by pbena wftii aadl crad 


woiun«x fughti usa dm, 
SI 60, wad eoosh t269. AfV, 103 rua 
^to fa^ fartoMi fa ta^ads frore 


AUTOMOBILES 


CAR FOR SALE Poureri 505, Modal 
1982, Dipiranalic ratmtecriiai {37 CD 
B0|. nutsefc gray. nW) bn. Goad 
rentiaDamBran.Canba irapeefadat 
the embassy. Written often to reock 
A mosp ace Cswariar, Embassy of 
Mtoai 18 rea Lord Byron, 75006 
fans falod by 7 Feb. 89. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


TRANSOM 17 m da Fraxfad. 75006 
tom. Tal 42256444. hfc» 9EZl 355a 
A r tara rp 233 99&Coanes 9339 4344 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


TRASCO IHf Meraadas + Aucf 
Annared eras ft stretched bnoop a ai 
from stock- Sreindranm 3ft D2B20 
Braenn 77 GanaraK Be 246624. fine 
(0)421/630205. Tab (0)471/633044. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


TRASCO B9S4BL five stock new/ 


Maraadn 6 x 230ft, 4 x 260E 5 
“ 3x5«kO 


AucfiSafrxGoftH 
2B20 Branan 77 Germany 1 
fa BB421/63Q305. Tal (0)01 


Sto i ndc ira n 38, 
■Be 246624 
1/633044 


AUTO SERVICES 


UCBKE PLATES mqnfaf Fret nahafara 
Pinshom PO 2477, 6901 LyganoSufa- 
aeknL Tfa (911234066. Be 844024 
fts(f91 (237247. We obo ran oqrcor 


LEGAL SERVICES 


GUAM USA DIVORCE fad. Both sips, 
no teasel, fine Book Atanaytfen 
goSR Gram. 




Phone 671-4777637 or I 


STOPPING OVHl ON 
BUSINESS? 


FORRBTAURANT 

SUGGESTIONS 


CHECK THE 
LISTINGS IN 


DIMING OUT 

INSIDE WEDNESDAYS 


INTBtNATlONAL 
HOALD TRIBUNE 


THEEXECUnVEHOE 

57PONT STItST 
KMGHTS8RDGE, 
LONDON SW1X0BD 


1B^ 01-881 2424 
THEKiMl S4WBKUTG 
(ML 01 ^89 9456 


Begono^ prtacy, aid erap- 
bonal vdue in one of be 
world's, most faihioodba 
neighbourhoock. Buffet style 
Engfah brookfasJ induded 

Sk^s; £49.95 tVU 
UtMtThm £6195+ VAI 
Erin Sn^K £19.95 + VAT 
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FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAL POSITIONS 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


LEAONG SEAL ESTATE DWaQPB 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

Bangradfirarth/IngU 
SpratiA A Ptera 


far fair itamtaralr 
APrahtatdf 



traMr.dr.dal 
12ft re x du F bn »Honore 
75008 rrato 


SECRETARY/ PJ4 HEOUBUP 
far fixstaed itfl face preratort. 


We are a mol ereafaa reran, nrii 
grid larater 


inubncfcoxi who il world 
fa field. 

Vijind end in eeretaig rx ip o raMtiae. 

Ranch nxriher longue. 

Brood sxpraienca woriiHQ ei Eadnh re 
lap renknri lawd b araroJu. 

Nobran of Germoe woute) be uiefuL 
The ided c rax H cea «dl be o cmar 
peraatory, self riertor oaf read to work- 
ing under pressure. 

Stay Fl 3^00. 

w ritten IcOer write phcXa end Of 
toe Box 0541, Henrid Titaw, 

92521 NauSy Cedar, Firra. 


AUDIT AM) TAX FKM, 


SGCRETARY 
on a pen uram * bade, 
kta, typing, doaure 
racpcnence. Ln g fa te nofaar taagae. Ro- 
ar* wriHea & apdbn fianefa. Expari- 
raxad in borh word pnaring aid 
ipraodiheet. Plerea rend braid written 
l»Bar, CV cud ealray required lor 
AO, 43 Am Hod*. 75008 Parh 


SECRETARIAL 
PQSmONS AVAILABLE 


Rail Bread 

k*l Vu lxr in ray Orgratiata 


REOURB BHINGUAL 

SKKTAJtY/ASSSTANr 


fagfah raodrer tongue 
Rum French or Spraidi 
Good typi ng wtfi word fxixaiiiwg 
MHnq t m ewariere.B 

Strong m gra — J ini 


Box_0O9 1 Herald Trfijuna, 
, Frinre. 


MMOVE 


SS05 far AM89CAN 
F*WGinPAMS= 
Dutch or Gamnire- 
. . - .-.-faSn of French re- 
quawL Endnh riwrtband. Hngad 
toiexbtL mta or phaxt 138 Avenue 
Vidor Hugo, 75116 Porb, Firaxre. Teh 


PJ47I 


WE ARE LOOKMG FOR ASSISTANT 
eraretray far buwre n ; may a dobfirftad 
it Monoco. far tdl tearing cunixviy. 
Yacxig flW. wlh good prerenM M v 
xoednng mntiy Itad. raxl Engfate. 
k thMlanguage would be rat asset 
Free to trairtl around Ihe entfd. 
Kfacfiy lend handwritten CV ft raorel 
phota tex Bar 0534 ftonfid Trfaona, 
»021 Nauly Coctox, Ron. 


WANTS 

lopping _ 

crafexy wrih 2ft not m pmm m a hr 
vra prendert of banpwnt haadquv 
ton of American record coapary. 
Smal teas, phoaont cunfitux. Die 
right atafata wB ba ataly ra- 


worded. tad CV raid choto to'Mma 
'Jftfatto. 


Ifacfa 95 Bd Munri, 750t 


VBIY URCa g. HB4CH i j tanrf« x4 
firm iratidra aogtariviad reateray - 
fagfidi roomer tinge 'tad praoem. 
ing experienae dnraUa but art at- 
rarreoi re tecxning wril ba gterei - Able 
to o uo per u W Mra pro “ 
tfxipx42 4fi B2 28 farto 


3 ^- 


Upl&lt&l iv 


French subsidiary of an International 
group of fast transport for documents 
and small paquets seeks: 


for its General Manager - Europe. 


for its Manager - France. 

PcBbkm located at RCffiSSY AIRPORT 
Perfectly tiHcgucrl French/F.ngtish 
Having fee sense el pro xoa Q p flitiea and i n itiattva a 
Swrtnand - typing - 20 - 30 years old 

• ZD BS TViOaS CCSDpQZXy CRT? flRMi 


- to 


Send handwritten latter, CV, with photo and salary 
requirements to: 

IET SERVICES COUKEEB 

Lauraice NICOLAS 
Rue delajeune FiHe 
BJ 5 . 10136 - 95701 ROISSY CDG CEI^X 


SECRETARIAL 
POSimNS AVAILABLE 


BUT Florii 15fa nafa 

5AUDI0 TYPISTS 


JtfSseO^n 


SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


RAND5TAD 

UMOUAL AOPICr 



( A member of the De La Rue Group)- 

CROSFIELD ELECTRONICS 

PRANCE r.. -NM 

is a French subsiefiary of a major Internanonffl. 1 - 
Engfistveleqtronics conpany, awpfWteao^®.-: 
the supply of pre-press, technotogy fOTW£ 
graphic arts and design, seek for tnarManas^ 
mg Director a. - 

BILINGUAL PERSONAL 
ASSISTANT 

This position is of an extremely. 


relying on your initiative to handle axrespoftr' 
ana die 


dehoe and clients white! Managing: 
aOsent. She wifi also handle press com 
Hons for the company liaising wflh 
parent company. 

The candidate must be between 
old. with excellent secretariat sWfls.-;! 
totally fluent in spoken and written 
Engiish mother tongue; ability to take 
ana English shorthand preferred. QwacariflP 7 ' 
advantage. . . 

Salary 1 60 - 1 800,000 FF per armum'+ 
luncheon vouchers and 



tance. RER line B from centeaLParisr ^; . : 

Please send C.V. marked confWenfein^#-'- 
ing day-time/evening tef. no to: MmeLwaww . 
CHARLIER CROSI=IELD ELECTp,ONiC5-; 
FRANCE 

5, avenue Leon Harmei - 92168 ANTW.w^f 
. dex, 

London contact: 

. Tel.: 01 351 6931 Sheffa BURGESS.-: - 


SOOETE IWTERNATIGNAlE 
recherche 



longue mafecneBe anglais souhaflas . 


au ■sea^tarial du besaier du gfftipft 


redadion el Canadians de lextes en. Jjjfe 1 - - 
from^e ei ongioise. Ogamsotion £ 

voyqges. A 30/35 ons. vpus poss^deZji?* 
experience de la fandion. • ij;l. =;-l : '. t ' 

EftvoyerCV + letbe man. + phalo 
rue Jean Goujon, 75008 PAHS, 


The Thdouious Monk Institute 
of Jazz at Duke Umvemty iniro- 
duced itself to Durham, North Car- 
olina, last week with a concert and 


appearances by Steve ABea, ho 
wife, Jayne 


Meadows, and CEa 
Eastwood, who directed the movie 
“Bird.” The concert featured TV. 
lauoos Monk Jr. on drum*, rite 
Heath of the Modem Jazz Quanet 
on bass, Clark Teny on trumpet, 
Paul Jeffrey on saxophone and 
Joey De Francesco on praoo. A ate 
has been found in downtown Dur- 
ham for the $12 million institute. 

which will admit its first students in 

1991 or early 1991 

□ 
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